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HOW TO AVOID 


The tab-collar shirt is, today, a favored shirt in 
the most conscientiously-chosen wardrobes. 

But its greatest admirers are often its severest 
critics. For the tab collar is an intricate thing to 
make; and it’s more in sorrow than in anger that 
we disclose the fact that many tab collar shirts 
should never have seen the light of day. 


If you’d like to avoid future tab trouble, in- 
sist, hereafter, on the AraTaB. Arrow has made 


over two billion collars of every shape and every 
description. And the collar has never been born 


ARROW SHIRTS 


TAB TROUBLE! 


that could successfully challenge the skill and 
the experience of the Arrow tailors. 

The entire AraTas shirt is tailored so expertly 
that a custom shirter would be proud to have it 
bear Ais label. It is made of fine quality madras, 
in a variety of well-chosen stripe patterns. And 
it will always stay its right size—yes, always— 
because it is Sanforized-Shrunk. 

See the ARaATAB. When you buy, be sure that the 
Arrowlabel is in it. Arrow Shirtsaresold under no 
other. $1.95 to $3.50. ©1933, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.,Troy, N.Y, 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


A new shirt if one ewer shrinks 
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“Mama, What About Me?” 


INIFRED is going to have a happy life. 
She is going to have a college education. 


She is always going to know nice people and 
make a place for herself in this big world. 


Of course she is. Every little girl is—at “going 


on four.”? But Winifred is different. In her case, 


it is certain. 


It is certain not just because her father and her 
mother have always had advantages, not just 
because her father is doing well today, not be- 
cause of any possibility of some relative leaving 


her money some day. 


Even at this age, it is certain, because her parents 
are working on a Plan for her—an Investors 
Syndicate Plan. 


The Doctor is leaving nothing to chance. He is 
setting aside a definite amount from his income 
ach month, just as regularly as he pays his 
grocery bill. 


This sum, increased by compound interest, will 
make sure of Winifred’s college education when 
she is ready. 


College educations do not “just happen.” If your 

child is to have this advantage, someone must 
A photograph of two among the hundreds of thousands of mothers and prov ide a considerable amount of money. 
children, who are benefiting from Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans. F 
ms Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans offer a simple 
This is three-year-old Winifred Broocks and her mother, the wife of : 
Dr. Edward B. Broocks, well known pediatrician of Washington, 
D. C., a member of the staffs of the Children’s Hospital and the Epis- 
copalian Hospital of that city. 


method within your means to make such advan- 
tages certainties for your children. 
Have you a plan for each of them? 


What do you answer to yourself when your child 
says, “Mama, what about me?” 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


——_ Founded 1594 ee eD 


Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . . Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 


Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans whereby an in- 
dividual, or company, can adopt a systematic plan for 


accumulating money over a period of years. 


More than 210,000 individuals and businesses now use 
Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans. The most common 
purposes for which Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans 
are used are: Education of Children; Independence at 
50, 55, or 60; Means and Leisure for Travel; Business 
Expansion or Reserve; Acquiring a Home, 


The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed $50,- 
000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate 
has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 
years, in good times and bad, it has never defaulted 
for s> much as a single day in the payment of its matur- 
ities, loans, cash surrenders, or any other obligation. 
Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will be 
pleased to send complete information to any person 
interested in a plan embodying the advantages of con- 
tinuous and self-selected obligatory thrift. 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. T35, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, or consult phone book for address of office 
im your city. 

I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a 


small part of my income for a specific purpose. 
Name 


Address 











The famous 
PROFESSOR 


DR. EMIL 


HEYMANN, 
of Berlin, 


declares— 
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Cathartics 





R. HEYMANN is fa- J 
mous on both sides of ; 
the Atlantic as Director of the 

Surgical Division of Berlin’s celebrated 
Augusta Hospitals. He says:— 

“Patients who attempt to rid themselves 
of constipation by means of strong cathar- 
tics... pay heavily for the temporary relief 
such measures give.” He then declares:— 

‘*Nothing is better to overcome persist- 
ent constipation than fresh yeast.”’ 


Fresh yeast owes its remarkable effect to two | 


reasons: It softens the body’s wastes. It actu- 
ally strengthens the intestines. 


Then, as your bowels begin to function regu- 
larly, you don’t need those violent cathartics. 
Poisons are expelled. Your blood clears. Your 
complexion, your digestion, your whole bodily 
vitality amazingly respond. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast—in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the yellow label—at 
grocers, restaurants, soda fountains. It’s yeast 
in its fresh, effective form—rich in vitamins B, 
G and D—the kind doctors advise. Just eat 3 
cakes a day. Directions are on the label. 


* ‘‘My doctor said my bad 
complexion came mainly 
from internal sluggish- 
ness,’ writes Mrs. Marie 
Kipp, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
“and explained that Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast would clear 
that trouble up... It did! 
I can’t tell you 
how delighted I 
wasas my skin got 
fresh and clear.”’ 


Copyright, 19 tandard Brands Incorporated 
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Information Wanted 
Sirs: 

With reference to the most interesting article 
“Flight by Steam,” p. 34 of your issue of April 
24, 1 should like to get the address of the Besler 
Bros. in order to get some information on the 
steam-powered airplane they were able to take 
into the air. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy 
in the matter, believe me, 

Bric. GENERAL F. PILLon 
L’Attaché Militaire 

Ambassade de la République Frangaise 

aux Etats-Unis 

Washington, D. C. ‘ 

The address of Brothers George & Wil- 








liam Besler is No. 4053 Harland S&t., 
Emeryville, Calif.—Eb. 

Iron Duke’s Singular Father 

Sirs: 


I was interested by Trme’s article (May 1) 
about Arthur Charles Wellesley, fourth Duke of 
Wellington and Duque de Ciudad Rodrigo. Your 
readers, learning that the present Duke is still 
a persistent foxhunter at the age of 84, and not- 
ing the aura of British vigor apparent in your 
portrait of him, may guess that he comes of a 
family notable solely for its blustering militance. 
Such a guess would be incorrect. Garret Welles- 
ley, Earl of Mornington and father of the first 
Wellington, had tastes which were singular indeed 
in the begetter of an Iron Duke. It is known 
to relatively few Americans, save such insatiable 
antiquaries as myself, that the Earl of Morning- 
ton was addicted to playing violin sonatas while 
seated in an armchair upholstered with orchid- 
colored velvet, composed numerous four-voiced 
glees, two of which were named _ respectively 
“Gently Hear Me, Charming Maiden” and 
“Come, Fairest Nymph,” 

ALAN DEVOE 


Provincetown, Mass. 
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Miami a Student ? 
Sirs: 
Re “Princeton Prince” (Time, April 24), 


should not Time have added that Prasob Sukhs- 


| vasti is now enrolled in Miami University? 


The following appeared in Ted Robinson’s 
“Philosopher of Folly’s Column,” April 22 issue, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

There once was a Prince of Siam 

Said “For Princeton I don’t give a damn! 

Though they do not salaam me, 

I like old Miami, 


Miami a student? I am!” 


Howarp WuiItTE 
Department of Government & Politics 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Unhurried Thomas 


Sirs: 


... Your superb summary of the inflation 
gallop under National Affairs, “Riding the Wave” 
(Time, May 1) was marred by slight inaccura- 
Inflationist Thomas.” Sen- 
ator Elmer Thomas has been lampooned for three 
years by most of the Washington correspondents. 
It was not surprising that they largely under- 
estimated his ability and quickly assumed that 
“the Squire took him into camp” when Thomas 


walked out of the Oval room of the White House 
with his revised Senate bill. 

Before the Senate silverites had cast an amaz- 
ing total of 33 ayes for inflation of the coinage 
of silver, Senator Thomas had sent his perfected 
measure to President Roosevelt. It was a four. 
tined pitchfork with which to heave prices into 
the hayloft. A covering letter accompanied the 
bill. In this letter Thomas suggested that the 
President should adopt the program and take 
the power for the clubbing effect it might have 
in the June economic conference. When the heirs 
of Bryan disclosed their gain of 15 votes in three 
months, John Garner hastened down the avenue 
to tell the Squire that the inflationists soon would 
have the stick in their hands and the throttle 
pulled back. 

President Roosevelt had given the Thomas 
bill to Moley. The No. 1 Columbia Cere- 
brator reported back that the Thomas plan was 


sound. The next day it was thrown to the Cab- 
inet. On the day following an emissary told 
Thomas the Squire would like to see him, 


Thomas did not hurry. On the second day a 
Senator told Thomas the President would be 
glad to have a chat with him. Thomas did 
not run for a taxi. On the third day Senator 
Joe Robinson went to Thomas and said he had 
been directed to accompany the Senior Senator 
from Oklahoma to the White House. Thomas 
went and stayed all afternoon. . .. 

. Educated for the law, Thomas practiced 
not at all in Oklahoma—developed a summer 
resort at Medicine Park in the Wichita foothills 
near Lawton—made plenty money during the 
War when Fort Sill. billeted 40,000 recruits and 
Medicine Park was the nearest playground 

Not enthusing over the Senator’s suggestion 
that this legislation may transfer $200,000, 
000,000 from those who hath to those who hath 
not, nor leading the claque for inflation, I still 
believe that Thomas deserves much credit, has 
displayed great political ability, good diplomacy 
and lifted himself a long way. 

WALTER M. Harrison 

Managing Editor 
Oklahoman & Times 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Cruelty to Horses 


Sirs: 

, I refer to your article of May 1, en- 
titled “No More Nicking,” in which you state 
that “Last week New York’s Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman signed a bill which made his State 


the first to prohibit the nicking of horse’s tails.” 

May I respectfully call your attention to Sec. 
597a of the Penal Code of the State of California 
which says, “It shall be unlawful for any person 
or persons to dock the tail of any horse within 
the State of California, or to procure the same 
to be done or to import or bring into this State, 
any docked horse, etc.” This was passed prior to 
1907. 

You will no doubt say that docking is dif- 
ferent from nicking. My answer to that is that 
the courts here in California have not held it to 
be so. We have procured convictions for nicking 
under the so-called docking section. It is true 
that we have also secured convictions in nicking 
cases under Sec. 507 which has the general head- 
ing of “Cruelty to Animals, Unnecessary torture, 
suffering, or cruelty.” 

Davis P. CHANDLER 
State Humane Officer 

Glendale, Calif. 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mecr., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TiME, for one year, and send me 
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HEN over 41,000 golfers buy a 

book with the distinct understand- 

ing that they can either return it 
in 5 days, if they don’t like it, or return it 
in 30 days if it doesn’t enable them to cut 
as much as 15 strokes from their score—IT 
MEANS SOMETHING when only 131 
golfers ask for their money back! 

No book sold on ANY money-back guar- 
antee has EVER ‘‘stayed sold”’ like this 
hest-seller of Alex Morrison’s! That is be- 
cause it does what is claimed for it. 

This letter is but one of many sent to us: 
‘Tam nearing 40 and all my life have con- 
sidered myself pretty good at games until I 
took up golf three years ago. Although I 
took my game seriously, could get nowhere; 
| took many lessons too. Whenever | broke 
120 felt on my game. The second year the 
120 was reduced to 110. This year I con- 
tinued ‘awful’; every Sunday saw me give it 
up ‘for good.’”’ 

And then your book came into my life! 
The first time I played after reading it, | 
would probably have done 130 if I had 
played out every hole. The next weekend 


my scores were 101 and 99; the next, 100 and 
101. And then, last Sunday, the day arrived! 
| finished for a grand total of 92! I had to 
let you know how delighted I am.” 
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Out of 41,137 Golfers 
who bought this 


only 131 ~ 
returned it.).. 


Beamous Gacrers ? 
SHAVE FOLLO 
TMORRISON 


He Makes Good 
Shots Inevitable 


Results like that are being reported 
‘ very where Alex Morrison has been 
a student of anatomy, mechanics, 
and psycholoey of golf for 16 years. 
The correct swing as he teaches it is 
* merely because it is 
the way he does it: it is correct be- 
cause of the structure, movement, 
muscular and mental reaction of 
the human body and mind! And 
that is why he has been so sue- 
cessful in teaching other 

Hlis instruction brought Babe 
Ruth down into the 70's—~en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 
72 (on a par 71 help 
Rex Beach 154 for 36 
holes in tournament play, and 
Clarence Budington WKelland 
get into the 70's He has 
taught Jack Dempsey,Charles 
Chaplin, Paul Whiteman, 
two former U.S. Presidents, 
Fred Stone, Louis B. Mayer, 


not “ correct 


course) 


shoot 







tee 
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* Alex Morrison proves that ninety per cent of golf 
“don'ts? are BUNK! Any first-rate player steps up 
to the ball Anowing that he can't fail to make a suc- 
cessful shot—UNLESS HE DELIBERATELY IN- 
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TERFERES WITH THE ESSENTIALS OF HIS send mey In 
SWING. It is this interference—created by tension, with this coupon Your One 
loul +» emphasi inor details—that makes = Wher book is Pree Some 
doubt, over emphasis on minor details 1a nakes . , : ent | You'll 
for poor golf. handed to you, pay Score is Score 

Morrison teaches you the correct swing—and how the postman only 130 115 
to “groove” it. The swing as Morrison teaches it, is not $2 plus postage 120 110 
“assembled” from the ‘‘best points” of other players. He charges. Read it for ~ 
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the new sense of positive 
control of every shot 
from tee to cup...the con- 
fidence born of perfect 
response. 
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NEW U.S. ROYAL NEW U. 


S. FAIRWAY 


Now Golfers Can 








U.S. ROYAL 


Longer Flight... Feels Right... Stays White 


NEW U. 


TIME 


HEAR 


the “click” that says... 
here is a new and faster 
ball for greater dis- 
tance than any ball ever 
gave before. 








SEE 


the white and glistening 
beauty of a ball perfect- 
ly finished — perfectly 


constructed for long 
and active service. 


the Three Star Features of 
The NEW Shree Star 





S. NOBBY NEW U.S. TIGER 


United States @® Rubber Company 
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Sirs: 
For the first time you make me really m 
You certainly know nothing of veterinary meq 


cine as I have noted before, but your descri; 
| tion of “nicking” is a crime (Time, May , 


If it were an “excruciatingly painful” process p 
decent veterinarian—and many of us are decey 
—would do it. It is silly but causes a hors 
no particular discomfort when properly doy 
I have seen at least a dozen operated and o} 
served them afterwards and they seemed as con 
fortable as any of our other animals, \ 
incisions are made on top of the tail. If flex 
muscles were cut eight or ten inches from tt 
base of the tail it would look really phooe 
Incisions are made under profound anesthesi 
and with a knife so small that the slit in th 
skin can scarcely be seen. I don’t know wher 
you got your description but if New York vei 
are as bad as that I pity the horses, If y 
tried to find out something about our professio 
you would be surprised at how nice we are 
quite humane, really. If we didn’t love animal 
we wouldn’t be in this work. 

“May have to be repeated six to twelve times. 
I never saw one repeated. “Prolonged torture, 
Come see some of ours. Nor do they wear th 
tail set the rest of their lives. 

Mary D. McCottivum 


I. Lansing, Mich. 

TIME’s account of a cruel nicking oper. 
tion is authenticated by Bulletin No. 26 
of the Humane Association, and by Sec. 
retary John E. Cowden of the Jockey 
Club. The New York Veterinary Hospits! 
says that in nicking an incision is usually 
made on top as well as beneath the horse's 
tail, that the operation need not neces. 
sarily be painful, that the chief discomfor 
is caused by the horse’s inability to use 
his tail to brush off flies. Sometimes the 


operation does not have to be repeated, | 
but the horse must wear his brace when} 


not on show.—Eb. 
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Cruel Indianapolis 
Sirs: 

Not only is the State of New York protectin: 
its horses (Time, May 1), but the S.P.C.A, 0 
Indianapolis came to the rescue of one this 
week which had bitten its tongue in two. 

Testimony presented before William Henny 
Harrison (grandson of the late President of tha 
name and_ recently unsuccessful _ Republican 
candidate for Congressman from this district) 
judge pro tem., was that one James Brown hal 


taken his horse to Royston’s blacksmith sho 


to have it shod. It was limping badly, having 
been without shoes for a year. The horse kep! 
lying down, making the shoeing difficult. H 
tried a “twitch” on it, but this failed to. work 
Then following what he said had been the ad- 
vice of experts, he took hold of the _ horse’ 
tongue and was told to hang on to it until th 
blacksmith completed putting the shoes on the 
horse. But a few minutes later the horse bi 
its tongue in two. 

The injury caused such a severe loss of bloo 
that humane officers were forced to kill th 
animal. The blacksmith and his assistant wer 
each fined. 

CHARLES EpwArp THOMAS 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Breisach Mensuren 


Sirs: 


I have just finished reading with great interes! 
your excellent write-up of the Bestimmung 
mensuren held at Heidelberg (Time, May 1 
The cause of my more than ordinary interest w% 
a privilege granted in 1928 when I was stayint 
in Breisach, a little town of 500 inhabitant 
located about 18 km. from Freiburg. 

Ah! the charm of that little town. Hor 
rudely it was disturbed during the Fruehschopp 

-the student drinking bouts which lasted fro 
early morn till evening. 

Like many college students, proud of the 
ability in classroom foreign languages, a !¢ 
were anxious to show their knowledge of Englis! 
in conversing with me; the result was that ! 
spent the day guzzling with them, and cement 
our friendship with liquid mortar. And ve! 
pleased I was to receive an invitation to atte? 
a secret Mensuren on the coming Friday, Jul 
20, 1928. : 

I saw nine duels and was as tense during 
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n, Hw} thereal smoking “tough spots”. .. where smoking is hardest and heaviest 
hschopp . P ps nn 
sted in| --. because Spud’s moist-cool, clean taste never fails. That’s why so 


1 of the many are switching to Spud as a constant smoke. Have you discov- 
es, & IA ° ° ° ‘ 
of Engi} €ted how Spud’s mouth-happiness increases tobacco enjoyment ? 
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Interesting news about COPPER and BRASS 


NO RAINY DAY 
MARS THE 
OF COPPER 


OLD AGE 
OR BRASS 


Copper and Brass can’t rust! 


Rainy days, weeks, years! All in a 


lifetime to the copper, brass and 


bronze on these old-timers.’ Ships 


get useless, but their copper doesn't 





Those facts above are good facts to 
know! When you’re remodelling your 
house, replacing rusted-out pipe, hard- 
ware, roofing material, screens— get the 


Since 1798! Copper rain-pipe 
has saved many dollars for 
many generations in this 


charming old Colonial home 


Rainy days? They mean nothing to 


modern cors...if there is solid cop 


per or brass under the chromium 


plated radiator, lamps, trim 


job done once for all. Use copper or its 
alloys, brass and bronze. The first cost 
will be the last cost. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little that first cost is! 








(Above) HERE'S A WASH- 
ING MACHINE that fairly 
sparkles! And will sparkle, 
year in, year out. That lovely 
chromium-plated surface can’t 


rust through—‘here’s nothing 


under it to rust. The copper 
base is good for a lifetime. 





EVEN THAT GRAND OLD 
INSTITUTION, the safety 
pin, is made of brass. Brass 
can’t rust and stain fabrics 

. That’s why most of the 
world’s made of 
brass, nickel plated. 


pins are 


(Below) WELL-MADE 
ELECTRICAL fixtures and 


appliances not only have cop- 
per in their electrical ‘‘in- 
sides’’ but should have solid 
copper or brass right under 
that lovely chromium plate. 
That’s why they’ Il stay love- 
ly. Nothing to rust through! 








(Above) MODERN HOUSES 
have water lines of brass pipe 
or copper tubing... Your ar- 
chitect or plumbing contrac- 
tor will be glad to tell you how 
very little is the actual differ- 
ence in price between a house 
7 equipped with rust-proof pipe 
: or with rustable pipe. 


COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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performance as any of the contestants. Eag 
duel consisted of four sets; a set was made y 
of four “strikes” or blows. One of the importay: 
tasks of the officials was to straighten out th: 
rapiers, at times bent almost double by the ter. 
rific blows. The motif of the whole performane | 
is absolute seriousness. 

Everyone was gay after the fights. The in 
keeper lost account of the debts owed for “jy, 
ein Bier” and we settled up, students’ reguls; 
procedure, for about 25c on the dollar. On th 
way back to the station, I was with a crowd ; 
students that was particularly gay; some of th 
largest fellows used their combined weight to ge 
both the front wheels and the motorman up in th: | 


alr. 
B. W. WETHERBEE 

Cromwell, Conn. 

At Heidelberg last week it was an. 
nounced that to celebrate the removal o 
government prohibition of duels, the x 
student fighting corps would hold a duel; 
day henceforth. Non-member ¢pectators 
will be banned from combats of the fi: 
most exclusive corps. Herr Ruehlemann 
University bandagist, took advantage oj 
the occasion to fill his windows with duel. 
ing blades, lint, surgical needles, disin. 
fectants. In the midst of the display was 
a photograph of Adolf Hitler.—Epb. 











Fencers From Offenbach 
Sirs: 

Under Sports in your April 24 issue is men- 
tioned Helene Mayer, Germany’s most outstant- 


ing woman fencer. Helene is not a “Germa 
officer’s daughter’ but was born in my hom 
town, Offenbach-am-Main. The daughter of 


physician, she received her early training wit 
foils from one Sig. Arturo Gazzerra, professions 
fencing teacher in Offenbach to whom credit must 
be given for the fact that this comparatively small 
city has produced some of Germany’s best fenc- 
ers. 

Hans G. Boerum 

Evanston, III. 

Other fencers from Offenbach: Erskrat! 
de Bary (1906 Olympic competitor); E¢- 
win Casimir, who was on the champior 
Olympic sabre team in 1906 and wh 
represented his country with Miss Mayer 
in 1932; Hans & Julius Thomson and H 
Halberstadt (1928 Olympic team men: 
bers); Stephanie Stern, German woma! 
foils champion in 1926, U. S. Nation 
champion in 1927.—Eb. 








<e 
Hon. Mention | 
Sirs: 

. . . I cannot resist a word of praise for th 
Hearst biographical sketch in the May 1 Iss 
of TIME. 

Whoever wrote this article deserves some s0f 
of medal, honorable mention, or blue ribbon. | 
is unquestionably the best piece of this type 
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on roller skates shot 


being 
out from nowhere . 


in front of my truck. I jammed on the 
brakes. It was a matter of inches but 
luckily we stopped in time. My tires— 
these Goodrich Safety Silvertowns made 
the difference—saved his life!’’ 


sprawled 


Skidding is not only dangerous — it’s 
expensive. One quick stop—and even 
though the tire only slides a few inches it 
burns off more rubber than many hours 
of straight driving. The fact that Silver- 
towns stop quicker Means Money in your 
pocket every day—every time your 
trucks stop. 


Here’s the answer to the phenomenal 
mileage records Silvertowns are making. 
Comparisons show that Safety Silver- 
towns give you more road contact area— 
more non-skid lineal edges—greater resistance 
to skidding than other leading truck tres. 

And that’s just part of the story. 
What’s underneath this tread? Safety 
ply construction. It gives Safety Silver- 
towns greater protection against blow- 
outs at high speed . prevents ply 
separations. 

Costs No More! 

Yet Goodrich Safety Silvertowns cost 
you not a penny more. Ask your near- 





YOU MONEY EVERY DAY 


est Goodrich distributor to call. Let him 
give you the complete facts about this 
remarkable truck tire. He is listed un- 
der ““Tires’’ in your classified directory. 
Phone him now. 


FREE! This especially prepared Silver- 
town Safety Manual for Truck and Bus 
Operators. 48 pages, graphically illus- 
trated— Full of safety facts 
that you can put to imme- 


diate use. Write today Sil - |) 
th ver Own | 
safety Mlanual 


POR TRUCK ann | 


SUS OPERATORS 


for your copy, no obliga- 
tion. Address Dept. T20, 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Coodrich Safety Silvertowns 


ojo 





for Trucks and Buses 
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overshadows 


O beard can browbeat a Gem. 

Stubble that takes the heart out 
of other blades . . . swiftly and meekly 
\ yields to Gem’s tougher edge, sharp- 
‘ened to frog-hair fineness by 4840 
separate stroppings. 

But even this super-keenness would 
be partly lost if Gem hadn’t patented 
dual-alignment, which adjusts edges so 
precisely that not a bristle or contour 
can escape its swift, smooth, non- 
scuffing stroke. 

Note the one-piece frame. Note that 
there are no removable parts—nothing 
to break—nothing to get out of order— 
nothing to mislay. 
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; Gem Safety Razor Corp., Dept. T-6, Bklyn., N.Y. ss rte the bes elled to} ’ 
i Enclosed find 25c for complete trial Gem set with a | with the correct stroke 
| single- and a double-edge blade and the same gold- | oes ve F - : 
1 plated Gem Micromatic Razor now featured in reg- \ sha pe d in the de sign, SO 
| ular $1.00 outfits. | that you’re compelled to 
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them all 


shave at the correct barber-shop angle. 

Note how one numbered edge is pro- 
tectively covered until the other has 
been used to the limit. 

Note that Gem Micromatic Blades 
are 50% thicker to get that deep 
wedge-edge so dear to heavy stubble 
and tender skins. We make them of 
the toughest surgical steel. They last 
so much /onger that there’s Jess shav- 
ing and no saving in ‘“‘scrap-heap” 
substitutes. 

The first razor to fit either single- or 
double-edged blades (provided they're 
Gems). The first razor so confident of 
its perfection that we’ll mail a trial set, 
with a single- and a double-edged blade 
and the exact gold-plated frame included 
in Gem’s regular $1 outfits, for 25c. 

Coupon, do your duty! 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
“No Dictatorship” 

Good evening, my friends. 

Millions of U.S. citizens edged closer to 
their radios last Sunday as they heard this 
familiar greeting from the President of 
the U. S. For the second time Franklin 
Roosevelt was “reporting” to the country 
from the White House. Eight weeks prior 
when “the country was dying by inches” 
his first broadcast on the banking crisis 
had been a historic success. His second 
attempt to clear and steer the public mind 
on issues of state produced a popular re- 
action no less favorable. 

President Roosevelt’s speech, simple 
and sympathetic, was more than a review 
of his two months in office, more than a 
recitation of the purposes of his Civilian 
Conservation Corps, his Tennessee Val- 
ley Plan, his mortgage and farm relief 
bills, his railroad legislation (see p. 12). 
For the baffled businessman who wondered 
whither he was being led, it was a look 
into the future. To many that future had 
looked like an era of State Socialism, with 
the Government’s grip fixed hard & fast 
upon industry, agriculture, transportation 
To others it seemed as if Congress were 
abdicating its Constitutional powers to 
the White House. The country appeared 
in the thick of a gigantic social and eco- 
nomic revolution, quiet but nonetheless 
real, the direction and philosophy of which 
the average citizen did not begin to com- 
prehend. 

President Roosevelt gave no such view 
of the national situation. Deftly he turned 
aside the “dictatorship” charge by point- 
ing out that Congress still retains its Con- 
stitutional authority and has done nothing 
more than designate him as its agent in 
carrying out its will, all in keeping with 
U.S. tradition. As for the Government’s 
relations with industry, agriculture and 
transportation, the President explained 
them not as those of a Socialist state and 
its servants but as those of business part- 
ners, “not a partnership in profits, be- 
cause the profits would still go to the citi- 
zens, but rather a partnership in plan- 
ning and a partnership to see that the 
plans are carried out.” 

For weeks the President’s friends and 
assistants in & out of Washington have 
been drafting and redrafting bills to set 
up such a partnership, but not until his 
radio speech was any definite light thrown 
on what the President himself had in 
mind. He called for measures “that will 
attempt to give to industrial workers a 
more fair wage return, to prevent cut- 
throat competition and unduly long hours 
lor labor and encourage each industry to 


prevent overproduction.” Getting down to 
cases, the President felt sure that 90% of 
the nation’s cotton goods manufacturers 
“would agree tomorrow to eliminate star- 
vation wages, stop long hours of employ- 
ment and child labor and prevent an over- 
production of unsalable surpluses,” if it 
were not for a 10% minority which could 
wreck any such agreement. Continued the 


President: “And that is where Govern- 
ment comes in . to enforce that agree- 
ment with the assistance of an over- 


whelming majority of that industry.” The 
anti-trust laws would, he said, be over- 
hauled to promote this kind of Govern- 
ment-business partnership. 

Recalling the familiar fact that U. S. 
Government and business had _ issued 
nearly $100,000,000,000 worth of gold 
bonds against $4,000,000,000 in gold, the 
President explained his suspension of the 
gold standard: “Were the holders of these 
promises to pay to start to demand gold, 
the first comers would get gold for a few 
days. . The other 24 people out of 25 
who did not happen to be at the top of 
the line would be politely told that there 
was no more gold left. And so we have 
decided to treat all 25 people in the same 
way. . That is why I decided not to 
let any gold go out of the country.” 

All ears were pricked when the Presi- 
dent skimmed the subject of inflation: 
“The Administration has the definite ob- 
jective of raising commodity prices to 
such an extent that those who have bor- 
rowed money will, on the average, be able 
to repay that money in the same kind of 
dollar which they borrowed. . We seek 
to correct a wrong and not create another 
wrong in the opposite direction 
These powers will be used when, as and if 
it may he necessary to accomplish the 
purpose " 
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President Roosevelt reported conditions 
“a little better than they were two months 
ago,’ with industry picking up, freight 
traffic increasing, farm prices improving 
But, he warned, “I am not going to in- 
dulge in issuing proclamations of over- 
enthusiastic assurance. We cannot bally- 
hoo ourselves back to prosperity.” 

A sensible optimist, he added: “We may 
make mistakes of procedure as we carry 
out the policy. I have no expectation of 
making a hit every time I come to bat 
What I seek is the highest possible bat- 
ting average. ... Theodore Roosevelt 
once said to me: ‘If I can be right 75° 
of the time, I shall come up to the full- 
est measure of my hopes.’ ” 

@ The day Franklin Roosevelt flew to 
Chicago to accept the Presidential nom- 
ination he promised Mayor Cermak, since 
murdered, to be on hand for the opening 
of Chicago’s Century of Progress. Last 
week Rufus Cutler Dawes, Fair president 
accompanied by Col. Albert Arnold 
Sprague and onetime Postmaster General 
Harry Stewart New, marched into the 
White House, asked the President if he 
could officiate June 1. The President was 
sorry but that day he would be handing 
out diplomas at Annapolis. How about 
May 27? “That’s bully!” declared Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. For the opening the Presi- 
dent will push a button connected with 
beam of starlight which left Arcturus dur- 
ing Chicago’s last World’s Fair 40 years 
ago. 

@. Last week President Roosevelt made 
the following appointments: Dave Hennen 
Morris, New York socialite lawyer, to be 
Ambassador to Belgium; Gilbert 
Bratton, Senator from New Mexico, to be 
a U. S. Circuit Judge after adjournment 
of Congress; Oscar L. Chapman, Colorado 
lawyer, to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior; Alexander Wilbourne Wed- 
dell of Virginia, former career diplomat, 
to be Ambassador to Argentina. 

a, Few reports have excited Washington 
so much as last week’s to the effect that 
President Roosevelt might attend the Lon- 
don Economic Conference next month 
The White House secretariat pooh-poohed 
the story, and the President discouraged 
it by reciting his summer plans to the 
Press: He would go to the graduation of 
his son John at Groton School in early 
June, receive an honorary degree at 
Rutgers later. Aboard the cruiser Jndi- 
anapolis he would steam up the coast from 
Philadelphia probably as far as Marble- 
head. There he and his sons would board 
the Amberjack IT and sail themselves up 
to the Roosevelt summer home in New 
Brunswick. After a few weeks there the 
President would return to Hyde Park for 
the balance of the summer. 


sam 









@ The rafters of the Washington Audi- 
torium rang with applause one night last 
week as President Roosevelt appeared to 
address the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
in convention assembled. A businessman’s 
brief talk to businessmen was the Presi- 
dent’s speech (see p. 41). His prime re- 
quest: “I ask you to refrain from further 
reduction in the wages of your employes 
and also to increase your wage scales in 
conformity with and simultaneous with 
the rise of the level of commodity prices. 
The average wage scale has gone down 
more rapidly than the cost of living. [It] 
should be brought back to meet the cost 
of living and this process should begin now 
and not later.” 

@ President Roosevelt will permit his 
secretariat and close advisers to write for 
publication. McNaught Syndicate last 
week announced that Assistant Secretary 
of State Raymond Moley, head of the 
“Brain Trust,” would supply a weekly 
8oo-word article entitled “The State of 
The Nation.” 

@ President Roosevelt proclaimed May 
14 Mother’s Day. He urged citizens “to 
express our love and reverence for mother- 
hood . . . by the usual tokens and mes- 
sages of affection to our mothers.” 





Honor & Gold 


The honor of the U. S. Government was 
dragged through the dust last week and 
its good name trampled on the London 
streets. Even at home President Koose- 
velt was flayed as a breaker of contracts 
who had sullied his nation’s integrity be- 
fore the world. 

Cause of the uproar and indignation was 
comparatively trivial. On May 2 matured 
a $239,197.000 issue of 2% Treasury 
certificates, “payable in U. S. gold coin 
of the present standard of value.” But 
President Roosevelt had forbidden all 
payments in gold on all obligations, pub- 
lic or private. U. S. certificate-holders 
got paper dollars still nominally worth 
100¢ while foreigners were asked to take 
paper dollars worth only 84¢ in their cur- 
rency. The President’s embargo likewise 
prevented gold exports to meet the June 
15 Liberty Loan interest payments 
abroad, despite the “gold clause” in these 
bonds. 

John & Sam. Pluming himself on su- 
perior financial morality, John Bull fairly 
screamed his abuse at Uncle Sam. “A cal- 
culated breach of contract!” shrilled the 
Financial Times which added: ‘““The word 
default has an ugly sound but it is used 
deliberately with respect to the action 
taken by the U. S.” Bumbled the Tory 
Morning Post: “It would be difficult to 
find a parallel for so unblushing and cal- 
lous a breach of contract. It is al- 
most unthinkable that Washington would 
repudiate the letter and spirit of the gold 
contracts in these bonds.” Mocked the 
Financial News: “Towa and the farmers 
at large are in the legislative saddle and 
Roosevelt can but paddle along holding 
on to the tail.” British editors broadly 
hinted that if the U. S. could default on 


TIME 
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its gold bonds, Britain could, with equal 
impunity, default on its gold War debt. 

Internal & External. President Roose- 
velt was not sufficiently disturbed by these 
attacks on U. S. honor to make public re- 
tort. Most U. S. citizens were still thor- 
oughly satisfied with their Government's 
financial virtue. The President’s position 
was about as follows: 

All U. S. Government securities payable 
in gold are internal Joans, not external ob- 
ligations sold in a foreign country and 
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HoarDER THOMAS 


He qualified for the penitentiary. 


payable in that country’s gold currency. 
If gold were paid abroad, U. S. bondhold- 
ers would smuggle their securities out to 
London or Paris and make collections 
there at a premium. Foreigners buying 
such securities do so on the same footing 
as U. S. citizens: there is no good reason 
to discriminate in their favor when do- 
mestic gold payments are suspended. Brit- 
ain did continue to pay gold dollars on its 
War loan floated in the U. S. but only be- 
cause it was an external obligation payable 
in a foreign currency. U. S. citizens who 
bought United Kingdom pound sterling 
bonds before September, 1931 have been 
getting depreciated currency payments 
along with His Majesty’s subjects since 
Britain went off gold. In December 1931, 
Banker Thomas William Lamont, appear- 
ing before a Senate committee, made this 
observation: 

“One has to draw a very sharp distinc- 
tion between the external obligations of 
any government, payable in the currencies 
on the markets where those obligations are 
issued and their own internal obligations. 
On their internal obligations they have a 
right to tax the people until the issue is 
out of existence, almost.” 

Heartless Contracts. Here & there in 
the U. S., stern voices were raised to the 


effect that the Government ought to main- 
tain international good faith by paying 
foreign holders of its bonds the equivalent 
of gold in paper dollars. But when May 
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payments on billions & billions of dollars 
worth of public and private debt fell due 
at home last week, there was no real com- 
plaint against the nationwide default on 
the ‘gold clause” which followed, no 
serious suggestion that U. S. debtors pay 
their domestic creditors a paper dollar 
premium in lieu of gold. Bondholders took 
their coupons to their banks and got 1o0¢ 
on the dollar—in currency. Those who 
asked for gold were told they could not 
have it. The only foreign debtors who last 
week made a gesture of maintaining gold 
payments in New York were the French 
municipalities of Lyons, Bordeaux and 
Marseilles; on demand they gave $335 in 
U. S. currency for their $30 gold dollar 
bond coupons. Fifty-three Italian cor- 
porations which had borrowed $235,000- 
ooo in U. S. gold dollars announced last 
week that they were suspending gold in- 
terest payments. Their use of paper dol- 
lars would save them $500,000 per year 
in interest. 

A year ago the “gold clause” in domes- 
tic obligations, originated after the Civil 
War as a protection against ‘“greenback- 
ery,” seemed legally impregnable, the very 
heart of the contract. Almost overnight 
President Roosevelt had swept it into the 
discard—and economic life went on about 
the same. Lawyers talked of taking a test 
case to the Supreme Court but admitted 
that their chief obstacle lay in proving 
that a bondholder had been actually dam- 
aged by being paid in paper money instead 
of in gold coin. 

Hoarders. Up last week also was the 
time limit set by President Roosevelt for 
hoarders to return to the Government all 
their gold holdings above $100 under pain 
of $10,000 fine and ten years imprison- 
ment. Since March 6 nearly a billion dol- 
lars in gold had flowed back to the Treas 
ury but some $700.000,000 was still in 
hiding. Some of this had fled abroad; 
some of it had been lost: much of it was 
in the hands of well-to-do citizens from 
whom direst threats of prosecution could 
not blast it loose. 

Their position had able supporters. 
Senator Glass did not think the Govern- 
ment had the legal authority to force a 
citizen to give up his lawfully acquired 
property. Senator Borah had openly de- 
clared: “If I had $5,000 in gold I would 
defy the Government to come and get it. 

One person who took Senator Borah’s 
advice last week was Colorado’s Charles 
S. Thomas, 83, onetime (1899-190! 
Governor, onetime (1913-21) Senator. To 
the U. S. District Attorney at Denver 
this fiery old Democrat wrote: 

“T am the owner and possessor of $120 
in gold which I have acquired in order t 
qualify myself for the penitentiary 
Being entitled to its retention, I shall not 
surrender it to the authorities, preferring 
to use my few remaining years in testing 
the extent to which the executive power 
can go... . I am at your service.” 

In Washington, Attorney 
Cummings, looking for a test 
prosecute, waved Hoarder Thomas’ chal- 
lenge aside. Said “General” Cummings: 
“He'll have to raise his ante. Twenty 
dollars is not much risk.” 
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G-O-T 

President Roosevelt pushed his conver- 
sations on the World Economic Confer- 
ence into new ground last week. Argen- 
‘ina, Italy and Germany had their White 
House innings. Dr. Tomas A. Le Breton, 
Argentine Ambassador to France, crossed 
the Atlantic to talk trade agreements with 
the President. For Guido Jung, Italian 
Minister of Finance whom Premier Mus- 
solini had dispatched to Washington as 
his personal representative, President 
Roosevelt gave a large State dinner—but 
without Signor Jung who had been fog- 
bound in New York harbor. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht came as Adolf Hitler’s special 
envoy. When Victor Ridder, one of the 
publishers of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, present as an official greeter, 
tried to press-muzzle him, the tall square- 
faced president of the Reichsbank resent- 
fully exploded: “When you get through 
talking, I will talk.” 

Because Italy paid her December War 
debt to the U. S. without protest or quib- 
ble, because the U. S. has supported Italy’s 
disarmament proposals at Geneva, because 
the two countries have long seen eye to 
eve on most international issues, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Minister Jung got on 
famously. President Roosevelt's principal 
objective prior to the June 12 opening of 
the conference in London is an all-round 
tariff truce so that all nations will start 
from the present scratch. Minister Jung 
gladly embraced this proposal. The Italian 
envoy argued that military disarmament 
must go hand in hand with economic dis- 
armament. To this President Roosevelt 
heartily assented. They also agreed that 
“a fixed measure of exchange values must 
be re-established in the world and we 
believe that this measure must be gold.” 
That was President Roosevelt’s first pub- 
lic commitment, since he began his world 
talks three weeks ago, to an international 
gold exchange. Minister Jung was feeling 
so good when he left Washington that he 
jested with newshawks: “If you print my 
thoughts on economic subjects some Co- 
lumbia professor will say I’m crazy.” 

Dr. Schacht was not only agreeable to 
a tariff truce but also favored a general 
reduction of tariff levels by all powers. 
Uppermost in his mind, however, was to 
gain President Roosevelt’s moral support 
for revision of the Versailles Treaty. Such 
support the President carefully withheld. 

When Dr. Le Breton left the White 
House it became known that he and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had started negotiations 
for a trade agreement which the Argentine 
envoy would return to Washington in July 
to sign. What commodities would be in- 
volved in a swap between the two coun- 
tries had yet to be developed by experts 

Meanwhile the diplomatic sunshine 
generated by the White House conversa- 
tions was intermittently dulled by passing 
clouds following the return last week of 
James Ramsay MacDonald to London and 
Edouard Herriot to Paris. 

Mr. MacDonald’s carefully guarded re- 
port to the House of Commons on his 
Washington excursion produced vociferous 
dissatisfaction. He had failed to bring 
back a hard & fast plan for cutting War 
debts; that was all that seemed to matter 
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at the moment. A bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons which will arm 
His Majesty’s Government for a possible 
battle between the pound and the dollar 


by upping the Exchange Equalization 
Fund from £150,000,000 to £350,000,000. 
As if to buck still further the Presi- 
dent’s international purposes and corner 
markets in advance, Britain last week 
signed a trade treaty with Argentina which 
left the U. S. out in the commercial cold. 
Setting up a system close to barter, this 
agreement provided that Britain was to 
have large tariff advantages and Argentina 
was to keep its exchange balances tied up 
in London. Similar agreements were in 
the making with Norway and Sweden. 
“Sterlingaria,” the international domain 
tied to the British pound, was getting up 
its storm fences for more economic war. 
Moreover Mr. MacDonald found Tory 
Cabinet members apparently dead set 
against such a tariff truce as President 
Roosevelt was advocating. Most of them 
thought the London Conference would 
certainly fail; and they would not see 
Britain make sacrifices for a “lost cause.” 
Nevertheless, Norman Davis, U. S. Am- 
bassador-at-Large, got orders from Wash- 
ington to stick until some sort of tariff 
agreement was reached. And finally the 
cloud over London broke. An agreement 
was reached, between Messrs. Davis, Mac- 
Donald and Walter Runciman, president 
of the Board of Trade, and Foreign Sec- 
retary Sir John Simon, subject to settle- 
ment of details. 
That M. Herriot 


settlement was a 


bring a debt 
pill 


did not 


bitter for 


most 











Wide World 
UNDI RSECRETARY ACHESON 
The Budget Director is his friend 


Frenchmen who counted on nothing Jess 
than a moratorium. Over the weekend, 
after his arrival, the world was momen- 
tarily startled by the news that France 
might go off the gold standard. This was 
followed by a suggestion from the Quai 
d’Orsay, traced back to the French finan- 
cial attaché at Washington and thence to 
a mysterious source which might have been 
U. S.. British, French, Persian or Tas- 





manian—to the effect that France settle 
her debt in a lump payment with (lure 
to western Senators) silver at 20-to-1. The 
Roosevelt Administration flatly denied 
complicity. Meanwhile the Daladier Cab- 
inet voted against making its debt pay- 
ment due last December without a guar- 
antee that the June payment be waived. 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt’s home 
cloud, the one that hung over Capitol Hill, 
seemed more likely than ever before to 
lift, giving the President the one thing he 
necds most for the World Conference— 
delegated authority to act directly on 
tariffs and debts after Congress has ad- 
journed. In his speech to the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce (see p. 41) he revealed 
his determination when he declared: “I re- 
member a remarkable conversation be- 
tween the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and myself. We were talking of the hope 
of the world, and we talked in terms of 
that hope for a few sentences. I looked at 
him and said: 

“ “Mr. MacDonald, we’ve got to do it.’ 

“And he looked at me and said: 

“*That’s an old Scotch word—got—it’s 
good enough for me.’ 

“So from now on there will be a new 
international word—G-O-T.” 


THE CABINET 
Treasury Staffed 
During his first two months in office 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin went 
through the banking crisis, the gold em- 


bargo and the inflation excitement with 
the help of able Republicans left behind 
by Herbert Hoove At his right hand 


r. 
was Arthur Atwood Ballantine as Under- 
secretary and at his left James Henderson 


Douglas as Assistant Secretary. Francis 
Gloyd Awelt acted temporarily as Comp- 
troller of the Currency. David Burnet con- 
tinues as Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and Walter Orr Woods as Treasurer 


of the U. S. Governor Eugene Meyer 
of the Federal Reserve Board lay low 
until his successor could be found. 

Last week President Roosevelt dealt 
Secretary Woodin a new batch of assist- 
ants, good Democrats all. 

To the key post of Undersecretary was 
appointed Dean Gooderham Acheson, 41, 
native of Connecticut, resident of Mary- 
land, lawver of Washington. Secretary 
Woodin did not meet the man who -was 
to be his chief fiscal adviser until after 
the appointment was made. Largely re- 
sponsible for Mr. Acheson’s selection was 
his good young friend, Director of the 
Budget Lewis Williams Douglas, whose 
word has impact at the White House. 
Long familiarity with intricate tax cases 
comprised the new Undersecretary’s prin- 
cipal qualification for his job. 

Son of the Episcopal Bishop of Con- 


necticut, Dean Acheson went to Yale 
(Class of 1913). When Harvard Law 
School graduated him with honors, Su- 


preme Court Justice Brandeis snapped 
him up as his secretary for a year, kept 
him for two. Then Lawyer Acheson 
joined the highly respectable Washington 


firm of Covington, Burling & Rublee. 
He represented Norway before The 


Hague tribunal in a case involving the 
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Wartime seizure of ships. He handled 
Arizona’s unsuccessful fight against 
Boulder (Hoover) Dam. In Sandy Spring, 
Md. he has a 100-acre farm where he 
rides horseback, votes, sports with his 
two young daughters and son. He has 
another home in Georgetown where he 
modernized an old red-brick house. His 
wife Alice Stanley. Acheson who paints 
portraits is noted for her good looks. In 
Bermuda lives his brother Edward Camp- 
ion Acheson Jr. who writes novels (Pass- 
word to Paris, Red Herring). WHand- 
some, blue-eyed, curly-haired Under- 
secretary Acheson, as a liberal young 
Democrat, is expected to offset the elderly 
conservatism of his Treasury chief. 

Other Treasury appointments: 

Comptroller of the Currency—James 
Frances Thaddeus (“Jefty”) O'Connor, 
46, onetime Los Angeles law partner of 
Senator McAdoo, a quiet, round-faced 
bachelor who managed the Roosevelt pri- 
mary campaign in California last year. 
Senators, including California’s McAdoo, 
grumbled at his appointment because he 
is no banking expert. 

Treasurer of the U. S.—William Alex- 
ander Julian, 68, onetime Kentucky boy 
who grew rich in Cincinnati making shoes, 
became Ohio’s Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman. His was the first big appoint- 
ment of a man who had not supported 
the Roosevelt candidacy before the Chi- 
cago convention. Treasurer Julian will 
pay the Government’s bills, have his sig- 
nature on all $1 bills. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue— 
Guy Tresillian Helvering, 55, Kansas poli- 
tician, after a long patronage squabble 
between Postmaster General Farley and 
Senator McGill. The Helvering appoint- 
ment paved the way for naming Demo- 
cratic Collectors of Internal Revenue 
throughout the U. S. 

President Roosevelt had yet to find 
another Eugene Meyer to head the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The House: 
@ Agreed (307-to-86) to the Senate’s cur- 
rency inflation amendment to the farm 
relief bill; sent the bill to conference 
@ Passed a bill for Federal control of new 
security issues offered for interstate sale; 
sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a third deficiency bill appro- 
priating $46,800; sent it to the Senate. 
The Senate: 
@ Passed a bill by Florida’s Fletcher 
authorizing the R. F. C. to lend $50,000,- 
ooo to insurance companies on their new 
securities, after adopting an amendment 
prohibiting the R. F. C. from making any 
loan to any corporation paying executives 
more than $17,500 per year; sent the bill 
to the House. 
@, Adopted a resolution for the Banking 
& Currency Committee to investigate R. 
F. C. loans. 
@ Passed (63-to-20) a bill by Nebraska’s 
Norris providing for a Tennessee Valley 
Authority to develop that watershed and 
to operate Muscle Shoals as a power and 
fertilizer plant; sent it to conference 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Three Railroad Steps 

President Roosevelt sat up until 3 
o'clock one morning last week drafting a 
message to Congress on the railroads. In 
his campaign speech at Salt Lake City 
last September he promised, if elected, to 
stand back of the steam carriers for a 
specified period to boost them over the 
hump of hard times. Last week’s mes- 
sage, with the customary White House 














JosepH BARTLETT EASTMAN 
His to 


“enc urage, promote, require?” 

bill in tow, was his first move in that 
direction. Not since the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926 has Congress seriously sunk 
its teeth into the railroad problem. 

But, said President Roosevelt, “I am 
not yet ready to submit to the Congress 
a comprehensive plan for permanent leg- 
islation.” Instead, in his message, the 
President proposed “three emergency 
steps at this session”: 

1) Repeal of the Recapture Clause of 
the Transportation Act of 1920 where- 
under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was required to claim and impound 
one-half of all carrier profits over 6% as 
a loan fund for weak lines. Though recap- 
ture claims exceeded $360.000.000, actt 
cash collections by the I. C. C. amount 
to only about $10,000.coo. Echoing t 
longtime view of the I. C. C. 
dent found this clause ‘unworkable and 
impracticable.” 

2) I. C. C. regulation and control over 
railway holding companies like Pennsyl- 
vania’s Pennroad Corp. and the Van 
Sweringens’ Allegheny Corp. 
by these non-carriers have long thwarted 
consolidation plans, kept the I. C. C. from 
getting its hands firmly on the financia. 
forces that run the roads. 

3) Appointment of a Federal Co 
ordinator of Transportation “who will be 
able to encourage, promote or requir 
action on the part of the carriers in orde: 
to avoid duplication of service, preven‘ 
waste and encourage financial reorganiza 
tion.”” Under the Co-ordinator all U § 
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ee) 
roads would be divided into three groys 
—Eastern, Southern and Western. In 
each group would be a committee of five 
railroad men, each voting on the basis 
of his line’s mileage. The Federal Co- 
ordinator would first try to induce the 
group committees voluntarily to cut out 
competing trains, pool rolling stock, ex- 
change trackage and terminal rights. 
divide up traffic, reduce top-heavy capi- 
talization. If he failed to persuade, he 
could order the roads to do these things. 
under penalty of $20,000 fine. From his 
orders the carrier could appeal to the 
I. C. C. Any Federal or State law, in- 
cluding the anti-trust statutes, which 
blocked the Co-ordinator’s purpose was 
to be suspended during the economic 
emergency, thus depriving the roads of 
their best legal alibi for inaction. Most 
likely choice for the dictatorial job of 
Co-ordinator of Transportation was 
Joseph Bartlett Eastman, longtime lib- 
eral member of the I. C. C. 

Buried almost out of sight in the White 
House bill was a significant change in the 
basis of I. C. C. rate-making. Instead 
of a rate which would provide a “fair 
return” on the highly debatable valuation 
of a road’s property, the Commission was 
instructed to give “due consideration 
among other factors, to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic, to the need 
of adequate and efficient railway trans- 
portation service at the lowest cost and 
to the need of revenues sufficient to enable 
the carriers to provide such service.” 

Chief objector to President Roosevelt’s 
bill was railway labor. The Brotherhoo¢s 
loudly warned that economies, if any, 
would come first & foremost out of pay- 
rolls, might result in a lay-off of 500,000 
men. 


FARMERS 
Washington v. Iowa 

Guardsmen’s guns kept the peace at 
strife-torn Le Mars, Iowa, last week while 
a military court worked up evidence for 
the civil prosecution of those rural mob- 
sters who, week before, had abducted and 
outraged Judge Charles Clark Bradley 
(Timer, May 8). Nearly too earth-stained 
farmers were held prisoner in a military 
stockade outside town. Governor Herring 
,ad just promised to lift martial law in 
Plymouth County when at Des Moines, 
160 mi. away, fresh farm trouble sprouted 
o plague the good name of Iowa. Meeting 
n the cattle pavilion of the State Fair 
Grounds, the Farmers’ Holiday Associa- 
tion, under rough-spoken Milo Reno, rau- 
cously voted another farm strike May 13. 
That it, like last year’s, would end in 
violence and failure was the foregone con- 
clusion of all but the most disgruntled 
Towa farmers. The conservative American 
Farm Bureau Federation surveyed rural 
sentiment in eleven States, reported that 
only a tiny fraction of farmers support 
the strike idea. 

Meanwhile in Washington the bulky 
farm relief bill, designed to take the steam 
out of such farm uprisings as Iowa has 
been experiencing, lumbered on toward 
final passage and the White House. If its 
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$2,000,000.000 farm mortgage provisions 
had been in effect a month ago, Judge 
Bradley might never have been set upon 
hy rural thugs who tried in vain to make 
him foreswear signing foreclosure orders. 
If its price-upping machinery had _ been 
started a fortnight ago. a farm strike 
might not have been agitated at Des 
Moines. 

The House and Senate conferees Jast 
week ironed out 83 Senate amendments 
tagged to the House bill and then stuck 
on an 84th—a proposal for the Govern- 
ment. by straight price-fixing, to guarantee 
farmers’ cost of production. Elimination 
of this feature was foreshadowed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace’s warning 
that its presence in the law would “muss 
things up.” 

Secretary Wallace was ready to start 
the relief program the moment the ink 
was drv on President Roosevelt’s signa- 
ture. But even that would be too late to 
catch 1933 crops. most of which were 
already planted and growing. Thus it was 
probable that Secretary Wallace would be 
unable to use his favorite device for re- 
ducing production—government leasing of 
farm land. 

Unofficially picked last week as chief 
\dministrator of the bill was George Nel- 
son Peek. 59. of Moline. Ill. Mr. Peek, 
long a professional Farmer's Friend. used 
to manufacture plows. harrows. seeders. is 
now interested in making useful things out 
of cornstalks and husks. Farmer’s Friend 
Peek served on the War Industries Board 
where he caught the eye and favor of 
Bernard Mannes Baruch. its chairman. 
He is still rated a Baruch protégé. One 
of the earliest and loudest advocates of 
the Equalization Fee. he helped lobby 
through the Senate the first version of 
the McNarv-Haugen bill from a desk in 
Vice President Dawes’ anteroom. His 
brother Burton was a director of the 
Dawes bank (Central Republic Trust Co. ) 
in Chicago before Mr. Dawes formed City 
National Bank & Trust Co. 

As a regular Republican George Peek 
worked for Frank Lowden’s Presidential 
nomination. When Mr. Lowden walked 
out of the Kansas City convention and 
left the field to Herbert Hoover. Republi- 
can Peek became Democrat Peek whoop- 
ing it up for the Brown Derby. In 1932 
Mr. Peek was early in line for Roosevelt, 
telling him all the farmers’ woes, all his 
own remedies for them. 

Mr. Peek’s stubborn opinions about 
farm relief last week produced a clash in 
the Department of Agriculture where he 
already has an office, required the concilia- 
tory intervention of President Roosevelt. 
Still loyal to the Equalization Fee idea, 
the new administrator objects to arbitrary 
limits on farm production, favors letting 
the farmer grow all he can, dumping the 
surplus abroad. Secretary Wallace takes 
‘contrary view. If Mr. Peek has his way 
he will pay liberal bounties (raised by 
the processing tax on the consumer) to 
larmers of the domestic share of their 
1933 crops and try to force the surplus 
out of the country for whatever it will 
bring, : 
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BOARDS & BUREAUS 


Four Orphans 


All that was left of Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. filed into its board room 
one day last week and sat down in four 
of the seven chairs around the directors’ 
table. Secretary Woodin, ex-otficio a board 
member, had hurried over from the Treas- 
ury to make up a quorum with Texas’ 
Jesse Holman Jones. Arkansas’ Harvey 
Crowley Couch, Utah's Wilson McCarthy, 








CHAIRMAN JONES 


Three votes, three empties. 


Democrats all. The three empty chairs 
were silent reminders of the fact that 
President Roosevelt had not vet gotten 
around to filling three Republican direc- 
torships. 

The business before the board was the 
election of a chairman, a post vacant since 


March 4 when bald, bumbling Atlee Pom~- 


erene, Hoover appointee, was forced out 
by the refusal to contirm his 
nomination. Together went the Woodin, 
Couch and McCarthy heads. When they 
came apart Jesse Jones, Houston publisher, 
realtor. banker, lumberman and promoter, 
found himself unanimously elected R. F. 
C. chairman. 


Senate's 


Chairman Jones has been on the R. F. C. 
board since its inception (February 1932), 
has acted as chairman in rotation with the 
other three active members for two 
months. He has seen R. F. C. loan re- 
sources rise to $3.500.000.000, plus $300.- 
000.000 for state jobless relief. In 15 
months he has helped to pass out $2.260,- 
021.958 to banks. insurance 
companies, building & loan associations, 
farmers and the like. Of this sum $464.- 
753.681 had been repaid up to April 22. 
As Chairman Jones took command, the 
four-man R. F. C.’s lending power was 
still about $1.704.000.000 

Of late the R. F. C. has suffered due 
to lack of aggressive leadership and clear- 
cut purpose within the Board. Its impor- 
tance as a relief agency has dwindled. Its 


railroads. 
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public works program is still meshed in red 
tape. Neglected by the White House. it 
has become an administrative orphan in 


Washington. Congress continues to sniff 
suspiciously at its past. Last week the 
Senate sent the House a bill prohibiting the 
R. F. C. from lending money to corpora- 
tions which paid any of their executives 
more than $17.500 per year, thus barring 
as borrowers practically all railroads, big 
banks and large industrial concerns. 

Widespread is the expectation that 
sooner or later President Roosevelt plans 
to overhaul the R. F. C., both as to prin- 
ciple and personnel, restore its lost pres- 
tige, integrate it in his broad industrial 
program. Presumably, tall, pokerfaced 
Jesse Jones, the Democracy’s host when 
Al Smith was nominated at Houston in 
1928, is the President’s choice for chief 
financial reconstructor when the blueprints 
are ready. 


- 
HEROES 
Six Orphans 

Karly one evening last week a heavy 
rainstorm drenched New Jersey. At the 
Passaic Home & Orphan Asylum. six boys 
—Jacob  Merlnizek, John Murdock, 
Douglas Fleming. Rudolph  Borsche, 
Frank & Michael Mazzola, all between 11 
and 15—were worried. Maybe their base- 
ball field was washing away. They cun- 
ningly approached their matron. Didn't 
she want to know if the rain had damaged 
her garden’ She did. She said they might 
go out if they were careful to put on rain- 
coats and rubbers. 

A quick look at the garden showed that 
it was all right. Closer inspection of the 
baseball diamond, where they played with 
worn-out canvas gloves and three damaged 
bats, was equally reassuring. Then the 
boys saw something else. A washout had 
completely carried away the ballast from 
under a section of track on the nearby 
Erie R. R. right-of-way! Aware that an 
8:10 commuting train was soon due, the 
boys pulled off their raincoats, ran down 
the track waving them wildly. The engi- 
neer said that if the boys had not been 
spry they would have been killed as he 
jerked his train to a stop, saving the lives 





Ol 500 passengers. 
The grateful Erie promised a handsome 
award to the young Passaic heroes. The 


Mayor & Commissioners of Passaic 
planned to strike medals in their honor. 
Photographers and reporters flocked to 
the asylum. Was there anything they 
particularly wanted done? Yes, said the 
bovs. Just make sure Babe Ruth heard 
about them 

Following 
heroes met 
the circus in Manhattan 
tamer of lions and tigers, 
hands and gave autographs 


Saturday. Passaic’s small 
some of their big heroes at 
Clyde Beatty 
shook their 


Hugo Zac- 


chini, the human cannonball, greeted 
them. Gene Tunney came over to say 
hello. Max Schmeling invited them to 


his training camp at Oak Ridge. N. J. 
Babe Ruth, who sent each boy a telegram. 
will have them up to the Yankee Stadium 
soon, promises to try and knock a home- 
run in their honor 
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LABOR 
17-Hour Day 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins ad- 
vocates a six-hour day and a 30-hour week 
for others but not for her hard-working 
Her morning-to-midnight hours last 
week cost her the services of her official 
chauffeur. When Louis St. George. young 
and happily married, told her he was quit- 
ting, Madam Secretary Perkins asked: 

“What’s the matter? Are you in poor 
health?” 

“No replied Chauffeur St. 
George, “but I soon will be if I keep work- 
ing 17 hours a day.” His employer’s fail- 
ure to practice what she preached, he 
added, was disrupting his home life. 

On his first free night before looking 
for another job, Chauffeur St. George 
went to a wrestling match with onetime 
Secretary of Labor William Nuckles Doak 
whom he had driven for three years. 
Said he: “There’s one swell guy! He never 
had anybody work 17 hours a day for 


self. 


indeed 











Picketer 

Wives of some great men remind us 
that we can make our lives sublime. The 
enthusiasm with which Anna _ Eleanor 
Roosevelt Roosevelt throws herself into 
teaching, baby-culture,* charity and social 
crusades is rivaled by pistol-toting Cor- 
nelia Bryce Pinchot’s fervor on behalf 
of working women & children. 

Early one morning last week at North- 
ampton, Pa. a State car rolled up to the 
D & D Shirt Co. factory and out stepped 
Pennsylvania’s First Lady, clad in a red 
corduroy coat, red hat. Pinned on Mrs. 
Pinchot’s coat was a streamer labeled: 
STRIKER. At the head of a cheerful 
crowd of factory girls she marched round 
& round the D & D plant, out of which 
the girls had walked several weeks ago 
because of low wages (3¢ an hour for 
cutters) and “immoral conditions.” At a 
meeting from which men were barred, 
Mrs. Pinchot talked with 15-year-old girl 
workers who told her they had worked six 
days a week, ten hours a day for wages 
of 57¢ and $2.50 Also 
they told of “week end trips to New York 
with their bosses” which, it was under- 
stood, were compulsory on pain of losing 
their jobs. 

Leaving Northampton, Mrs. Pinchot 
sped to nearby Allentown where a similar 
strike was in progress at the Morris 
Freezer shirt factory. Again [Ticket 
Pinchot, waving her hat to encourage her 
a band round & round the 





< 
g8¢, $1.25 


followers, led 





The walls did not fall but Morris 
*¢ appeared, invited Mrs. Pinchot 
to “et some of the girls still at 





work and “talk things over.” 
Mrs. Pinchot hesitated, then decided: 
“T couldn't be on both sides at once.” 
“Ts it lady-like to picket?” one of the 
strikers asked the Governor’s lady 
“Well, it’s a matter of noblesse oblige 
observed Mrs. Pinchot. “You are obliged 
to do it out of consideration for the many 


*Last week Macfadden Publications announced 


Just Bahi 


suspensi edited by 
PD 
g 





others who are suffering from low wages 
if not for yourselves. Our ancestors 
fought their revolution. We must fight 
our economic revolution now.” 

Mrs. Pinchot did not picket in vain. 
That afternoon, in the closing hours of 
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CoRNELIA Bryce PINCHOT 


“Tt’s a matter of noblesse oblige.” 


its session, the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution to investigate 
the conditions under which the State’s 
children work. 


WOMEN 


Mistresses & Matrimony 

Up to last week the U. S. was evenly 
divided on “common law” marriages. In 
24 States a man and a woman, if they 
lived decently and publicly together long 
enough as husband & wife, were accepted 
as such in the eves of the law, despite the 
fact that their union was unhallowed by 
the church, unsanctioned by statute. In 
the other 24 States an eligible bachelor’s 
mistress never could attain the legal status 
of a wife by merely passing herself off as 
such. 

Last week New York tipped the national 
balance against “common law” marriages 
25-to-23 by legislating them out of ex- 
istence. Governor Lehman signed a bill 
which decreed that hereafter no marriage 





within the State shall be valid unless 
solemnized by a clergyman or a civil offi- 
cer. The measure does not disturb those 


already living in informal wedlock. Its 
advocates predicted that it 
“gold-diggers” of their strongest 
in claiming a widow’s right in a dead man’s 
estate. Its opponents feared it would 
work hardship upon _ ignorant, 

women who thought they were getting 
married by a mere say-so. 


would strip 


weapon 


simp! 
sim] 


“Common law” marriages are of pri- 
mary interest to the States as they affect 
property inheritances. Last week’s law 


rer- 





had one of its roots in the famed Erlan 
Fixel case (Time, Dec. 28, 1931). 





Early 


in 1930 Abraham Lincoln Erlanger 
wealthy theatre man, died, bequeathing to 
his brother and sisters an estate esti. 
mated at $75.000,000.* In 1912 he had 
been divorced, forbidden to remarry in 
New York State. At his death appeared 
a buxom ex-chorus girl named Charlotte 
Fixel who, as “Mrs. Erlanger,” contested 
the will. The trial lasted for twelve weeks 
before Surrogate John Patrick O’Brien, 
now Mayor of New York. Charlotte Fixe 
called 125 witnesses to swear that she had 
been publicly recognized and accepted as 
Erlanger’s wife. One witness described an 
Atlantic City boardwalk scene in which 
Erlanger declared he was “doubly mar- 
ried” to Charlotte Fixel. About 75 other 
witnesses appeared to tell how Erlanger 
considered himself single, how he ex- 
pressed a desire to be rid of “this woman.” 
Surrogate O’Brien decided for Charlotte 
Fixel. His ruling entitled her to sue for 
a widow’s share in the Erlanger estate 
Said he in a 500-page decision: 

“The real picture | of the evidence] pre- 
sents a union of two sympathetic persons, 
for a time illicit but not because of a lack 
of matrimonial intent; a decade of mutual 
fidelity unstained by even a_ suggestion 
of difference or inconsistency; a blending 
of two lives such as are lived by the aver- 
age husband and wife faithfully devoted 
to each other. The relationship of 
husband and wife was consummated and 
confirmed by their subsequent cohabita- 
tion, acknowledgment, habit and repute.” 

While New York mistresses were losing 
their legal standing last week, New York 
wives were also being shorn of some of 
their power when Governor Lehman 
signed four bills effecting the first changes 
in the State’s alimony laws in half a cen- 
tury. Up to last week the New York civil 
law, as a punitive measure, required a 
judge to jail a husband who was in de- 
fault on his payments to his divorced wife 
Incarceration was on the technicality of 
contempt of court—that is, the husband's 
refusal to pay what the judge had or- 
dered. Whether the husband was able to 
pay or not made no difference. Once be- 
hind bars, his debt continued to mount 
burying him under it. Many a vengeful 
ex-wife kept her husband in jail rather 
than accept an alimony cut. Many 3 
vengeful ex-husband stayed in jail rather 
than pay his wife a penny. 

In New York City prisons alone last 
week were 130 delinquent alimony payers 
when the new laws became effective 
Judges were now given wide discretion. 
If a husband could not pay because he 
was jobless and without property or in- 
come, the court was free to suspend its 
contempt orders, let him go. By his power 
to modify alimony payments, a judge like- 
wise could keep divorce debts from piling 
up on an imprisoned husband. No longer 
could irate wives, as a matter of legal 
right, demand the permanent jailing 0! 
their men. 

In New Jersey last week Governor 
Moore signed a bill whereby a divorcée 
who remarries loses her alimony from het 
first husband. 


*Later accountings reduced it to $124. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 


B.I.S. Election 

With world finances teetering topsy- 
turvy, directors of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements met in Basle last week, 
elected a new president, and by their elec- 
‘ion broke their own charter. In 1930 
when the B. I. S. was set up to facilitate 
German Reparations payments (TIME, 
March 25, 1929, et seq.) it was decided 
that its secondary purpose was to uphold 
and spread the gold standard throughout 
the world. In its charter it was expressly 
provided that no central bank of a country 
not on the gold standard should be ad- 
mitted to membership. 

Starting with six banks, the B. 1. S. now 
represents 26, and of them only France is 
still on free gold. Last week’s meeting was 
to elect a successor to heavy-set President 
Gates W. McGarrah of Manhattan, re- 
tiring. Normally there would have been 
no question of the election of his alternate 
ind chief adviser, Boston-born Lawyer 
Leon Fraser, Reparations expert at the 
birth of the Young Plan in 1929. In 
February B. I. S. directors so moved and 
ippointed him (Time, Feb. 27). But 
what about the sidestep of the U. S. from 
the gold standard? Last week’s meeting 
silenced the quibblers and ratified Mr. 
Fraser’s election. This was no insult to 
gold-standard France, simply a compli- 
ment to able Banker-Lawyer Fraser. 

After voting, the B. I. S. directors 
listened to .a report showing that B. I. S. 
had made a profit of 14.000.000 Swiss 
francs ($3,200.000) for the year ending 
March 31, 1933, only 1,000,000 francs less 
than the year before. 

After adjourning, the B. I. S. directors 
lid not go home. Their real work. the 
best reason for their meeting was to hold 
series of conferences, do the spade-work 
necessary to present some sort of a plan 
to the World Economic Conference in 
June for the resumption of a “reformed” 
gold standard by B. I. S. members for 
which the B. I. S. annual report called. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Hotheaded Bobbies 


In the midst of disarmament arguments 
and foreign exchange battles the British 
Cabinet was suddenly summoned to an 
emergency meeting in Downing Street last 
week. Reporters rushed over with their 
coat-tails flying. Was the National Gov- 
ernment in danger? It was not, but the 
cause of the meeting was almost as vital. 
Hugh Montague Trenchard, Baron Tren- 
chard of Wolfeton, had just published a 
report after 18 months in office as Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Police. 

Over four years ago the British public 
Was startled to learn that the placid Brit- 
ih bobby—historically the calmest of 
constables—was not immune to bribery 
and graft. There were nasty disclosures 
about protection from raids granted night- 
club owners. Viscount Byng of Vimy was 
drafted as Commissioner to reform the 
lorce. Eighteen months ago Lord Tren- 
chard, a cannon-voiced officer known as 





“Boom” to the Royal Air Force, succeeded 
Byng. Last week’s report announced that 
things were still bad with the bobbies. 


There were only 23 murders in London 


(New 


York had over 400 in 1932) and in 











International 
Lorp “Boom” TRENCHARD 


His report filled Downing Street. 


13 cases the murderers saved the police 
trouble by committing suicide; but on the 
other hand there were 13.800 burglaries, 
86°, of which remained unsolved. 

Police morale was bad. Constables’ pay 
was reduced from a basic rate of $17.50 
per week to $13.75; sergeants were re- 
duced from $25 & $30 to $23; inspectors 
from $31.50 & $49 to $29.50. as part of 
last year’s economy budget. Lord Tren- 
chard discovered that the Police Federa- 
tion, an organization of policemen cover- 
ing all Britain, was “deliberately foment- 
ing discontent against the government.” 
The Cabinet meeting huyriedly prepared a 
bill to ‘curb hotheads among the police.” 

The 86% of unsolved burglaries was a 
black-eye to Scotland Yard’s reputation. 
Lord Trenchard made three suggestions: 
removal of the rule providing that higher 
police officers must first pass through the 
ranks; greater insistence on the educa- 
tional qualifications of candidates; estab- 
lishment of a “police college’ to train 
promising younger men on the force. 

“It seems to me impossible,” he wrote, 
“longer to shirk the problem of how to 
obtain a steady supply of the best brains 
from every available source.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Ending the War 

Long-necked Eamon de Valera, Presi- 
dent of the Irish Free State’s Executive 
Council, wants an Irish Republic without 
bloodshed.* Until he can get it he rankles 


*He can declare it any time he likes without 
fear of British reprisals but he cannot afford to 
without the Northern, Protestant six of Ireland’s 


32 counties. The anti-Catholic Ulstermen hold 
most of Ireland’s industries, refuse to consider 
joining a Free State Republic. 





under “symbols” of British sovereignty. 
Such was the British flag which no longer 
flaps over Dublin’s Government buildings. 
Such was the resounding oath of “alle- 
giance”’ to His Majesty George V, his heirs 
and successors by law, required of all Irish 
Free State members of Parliament. Last 
week Eamon de Valera got rid of that too, 
despite a stone around his neck and a yap- 
ping pack at his heels. 

The stone is the Irish Seanad (Senate). 
Its 60 members are elected for nine-year 
terms by the Dail and Seanad conjointly, 
in batches of 20 every three years. Once 
an honorable company, they are now 
chiefly pious place-hunters. A majority 
are men of onetime President William T. 
Cosgrave’s Opposition which holds that 
Ireland cannot support itself free of Brit- 
ain. Satisfied with the Free State where it 
stands, they say. “No further.” When the 
oath abolition bill reached them a twelve- 
month ago they sank it with an amend- 
ment requiring British approval. Eamon 
de Valera went to the people and asked 
them to jam the lower house (Dail) with 
his men. They did, last January. The new 
Dail repassed the bill in its original form 
in March. By the Irish Constitution it 
then became law after 60 days and a nom- 
inal motion in the Dail that “it will be 
deemed to have passed both Houses of the 
Oireachtas [Parliament].” Last week 
Eamon de Valera threw the stone from 

neck. Speaking in Gaelic before the 
Dail, he made the “deeming” motion him- 
self. 

The pack yapping at President de Va- 
lera’s heels are the irreconcilables of the 
Irish Republican Army. They refuse to 
vote for deputies to the Dail; they call the 

treaty with Britain “the treaty of 
surrender.” Their young men, of whom 
Eamon de Valera was once one, drill and 
plot the new day of Revolution, cursing 
de Valera for his caution. Last week he 
told them that with the abolition of the 
oath “a new situation has been created,” 
opening the Oireachtas “to all sections of 
the population, without their having to 
forswear any opinions they might hold 
legitimately . There is no longer any 
excuse for preparation for the use of arms 
by anyone the government’s 
forces, and these forces alone can be ef- 
fective in defending the country against 
an outside enemy.” He encouraged them 
to send their own men to Parliament 
“to advance their claims.” To assure them 
he was on their side, he said, “The civil 
war was caused by our opponents [the 
Cosgrave Party |, who tried to insist that a 
certain section of the people take the 
oath.” 


his 


1921 


outside 


Up from his seat rose peppery Opposi- 
tion Leader Cosgrave. He cried bitterly, 
“Vou began the civil war—we ended it!” 
Through the mind of every Dail member 
echoed the civil war’s whole story of 
murder and treachery, still potent to shake 
Irishmen with dismay. Loudly, tossing his 
scraggly forelock, de Valera shouted above 
the murmuring, “We are ending it here 


today, thank God!” And a storm of ap- 
plause and relief swept the Irishmen of 
the Dail. 
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GERMANY 

Nazification 

German workmen woke from the heady 
excitement of their first Nazi May Day 
last week (Time, May 8) to find their 
trade unions snatched from under them. 
Catholic unions announced complete al- 
legiance and subservience to the Hitlerites 
and were accepted as good converts. So- 
cialist unions with a total membership of 
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Dr. Gustav Krupp von BOHLEN 


He was top tycoon. 


Over 4,000,000 men were not given the 
chance. Though the Socialist union pub- 
lished a formal statement several days 
earlier offering full co-operation with the 


Government, important young Storm 
Troopers raided their headquarters 


throughout the Reich and marched 50 
union leaders off to jail. Up popped Dr. 
Robert Ley, former chemist of the Ger- 
man dye trust and new Nazi chairman of 
the Committee of Action for the Protec- 
tion of German Labor. 

“We are-not to be fooled by Socialist 
foxy tricks,” said he. “With the disap- 
pearance of the Socialist unions, the So- 
cial Democratic party will be permanently 
deprived of the soil in which it lived.... 
I alone wi!l have the full direction of the 
labor front, which is to be newly con- 
structed.” 

Again carefully following the Musso- 
lini model, Nazification did not stop with 
the seizure of the unions. At the other 
end of the economic scale it was an- 
nounced that the powerful Federation of 
German Industries had been Nazified too 
It was not necessary to send Storm Troop- 
ers to call on the tycoons. After a brief 
conference in the Chancellery it was an- 
nounced that none less than Dr. Gustav 


Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, head of 
the great Krupp works, had bzen given 
power-of-attorney to reform the Federa- 
tion, bring it into line with the Govern- 
ment and cut out wasteful competition 
among its members. 


By his shrewdness 





in backing Handsome Adolf against the 
field several years ago Krupp von Bohlen 
last week restored his firm to the domi- 
nant political position in German industry 
that it occupied under the Empire with his 
wife, the great Bertha. 

The banks were next. Dr. Georg Solms- 
sen last week resigned as president of the 
Central Association of German Banks and 
Bankers; Dr. Otto Christian Fischer suc- 
ceeded him. Werner Dietz was appointed 
to membership as Nazi “liaison official.” 
He talked turkey to his fellow members 
at his first board meeting: 

“The banking system is inflated and 
interest must come down. If you do not 
want the State to interfere, cut the inter- 
est rate yourselves.” 

Schlageter. Control of unions, employ- 
ers, banks—that was enough work for a 
week, it was time to prepare for another 
festival. Nazi authorities announced plans 
last week for a gigantic mass meeting at 


Diisseldorf in honor of Albert Leo 
Schlageter. 

A Nazi martyr was Albert Leo 
Schlageter. Claimed as one of the origi- 
nal Brownshirts, he was shot by the 


French during the occupation of the Ruhr 
for damaging bridges and railways over 
which they were exporting German coal 
as part of the Reparations payment. On 
the fie'd where he faced a firing sqvad a 
gigantic cross has been erected. There, to 
the rage of French authorities. tens of 
thousands of Storm Troopers will assem- 
ble next week to spend a night bivouacked 
round the cross, listening to speeches, 
roaring patriotic songs. 


RUSSIA-JAPAN 
Huge Haggle 


The Oriental haggle between Russia and 
Japan over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
reached the price stage last week. With 
Russian and Japanese troons massed near 
the border, the shadow-boxing stage 
seemed to have ended. The Japanese 
offered 80,co>.000 yen (about $19.000,- 
oc0). Russia fixed its asking price at 
300.000.000 go'd rubles (about $153.000,- 
000). Japan was anxious to prolong the 
hagele as long as possible, bel'eving that 
the longer Japan waits the cheaper the 
railway wili become. It proposed a three- 
party commission to meet in Tokyo. On 
it Russia will have one vote. Japan will 
have two, its own and that of a Manchu- 
kuo representative. It was, said the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office, their business to see 
to it that Manchukuo did not become em- 
broiled with Russia, thereby involving her 
ally Japan. Said Russia’s Foreign Com- 
missar Maxim Litvinov, “It is common 
knowledge that Japan and Manchukuo are 
the same thing” The Japanese Foreign 
Office chortled that Litvinov’s remark was 
“just like the Russians.” 

Whether Russia had anything to sell 
was last week a question. The railroad 
runs through Manchuria, now practically 
a province of Japan. By the original 
Russo-Chinese agreement on which the 
road was built, China had the right to buy 
it after 1936 and got it free in 1980. This 





Tsarist agreement the Soviet Government 
twice re-stated cutting the transfer date 
to 1960. Last week China simply refused 
to believe that Russia had offered to sell 
the railroad Chinese had spoken for. Fur 
thermore, because the road was built with 
French money, France had a claim. Last 
week Japan had a solution for the tangle 
It primed the puppet Manchukuo Govern. 
ment to try to horn in as the heir of 
China’s rights in the railroad. The Man. 
chukuoan board chairman of the Chinese 
Eastern, Li Shao-ken, loudly claimed the 
road for Manchukuo. He added that, 
though Soviet rights in the road went back 
no further than the 1917 Revolution, Rus- 
sia has some rights. Then Li Shao-ken 
stepped back, his piece spoken, to let the 
two real principals continue their huge 
haggle. 


JAPAN-CHINA 
Insidz the Pale 


Seventy-five miles north of the City 
of Peiping zigzags the Great Wall across 
China. Despite Japan’s loud assurances 
to the world that their armies would stay 
north of it, they crossed it in March, 
feirted back fortnight ago toward the Rus- 
sian border (see above). At once Nation- 
alist Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek stam- 
peded his soldiers into the empty villages 
the Japanese had evacuated. His 50,000 
decame “truculent,” claimed a grand Chi- 
nese victory. Last week the Japanese 
Foreign Office called this situation “am- 
biguous,” ‘“into'erable.” It announced 
Japan had already given “the only warn- 
ings that will be given of the outbreak 
of large scale hostilities immediately north 


_ . — 
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Sir Mites Lampson 
From Mr. Nakayama to Dr. Lo... 


of Peiping.” Meanwhile the retreating 
Japanese had made a left swing, showed 
up north of Peiping. To squelch Chiang 
Kai-shek’s soldiers the new advance will 
“probably be on a larger scale than here- 
tofore, requiring the special sanction 0! 
the Emperor.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Sir Miles Middleman. This was bad 
news for British and French businessmen 
in North China. Their colleagues in Man- 
churia had got a taste of Japan’s policy 
of anominal “open door” with a thousand 
petty obstructions for foreign business- 
men. Last week two of the oldest British 
firms in China (Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
and Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp.) 
began to close their Manchurian branches. 
Fearing a duplication in North China, the 
British Minister to China, Sir Miles Wed- 
derburn Lampson called on the Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires in Peiping, Shoichi 
Nakayama, and offered himself as mid- 
dleman in direct negotiations between 
Japan and China. He made his old sug- 
gestion of a ten-mile neutral zone just 
south of the Wall to be closed to troops 
of both sides. Nakayama was cold to the 
zone idea which would tie up Japan’s 
long-range hope of cutting out of China 
an independent “buffer state” between 
China and Manchukuo. He asked Sir 
Miles where was a Chinese with sufficient 
wuthority to negotiate for China. Sir 
Miles named the Chinese Foreign Min- 
ster Dr. Lo Wen-kan. Then he went to 
see Dr. Lo. To all this the Japanese For- 
eign Office remained lukewarm. It an- 
iounced the Japanese drive might go 
‘right down to Canton” some 1,200 miles 
south of Tientsin. Before it began dicker- 
ng it wanted proof that China was “seri- 
ous” about wanting to dicker. Meanwhile 
in the evacuated territory north of Tient- 
sin the Chinese soldiers strutted like 
leroes for their brief moment.* 

Scamp Shot. A hint of Japan’s real 
intentions in China exploded last week in 
Peiping’s Grand Ho6tel des Wagon-Lits. 
An assassin shot and gravely wounded 
that thoroughgoing scamp General Chang 
Ching-yao, onetime military governor of 
Hunan Province. Police announced that 
Chang’s mission was to set up a monarchy 
in northern China with Japanese money. 
Monarch was to be hollow-eyed Henry Pu 
Yi. now puppet chief of puppet Man- 
chukuo. Chang is “one of the most no- 
toriously disreputable of all China’s war- 
lords.” For killing a U. S. missionary in 
1920 he was later “pardoned,” by whom 
nobody knows. His most notable repu- 
tation is for cowardice. As Governor of 
Hunan he reduced the province to a 
state of beggary. 

Guam Outrage. Japanese newspapers 
last week noted a U. S. “outrage.” To 
Guam Island six months ago came 112 
Japanese laborers on six-month permits. 
When the permits ran out Guam’s Gov- 
emor, U. S$. Navy Captain Edmund 
Spence Root, refused to renew them ac- 
cording to Tokyo’s Kokumin Shimbun. 
Somebody appealed to the Japanese Con- 
sul General at Manila. Nevertheless the 
112 were deported on Governor Root’s 
“outrageous order.” 





*A boost to Chinese morale was the ener- 
getically spread rumor that Germany’s crack 
Drillmastes General Hans von Seeckt (“the man 
With the iron mask and the monocle’’) was com- 
mg to train Chinese armies. The old Junker 
who organized the Reichswehr, happened to be 
© a world tour of the Far East last week. Be- 
lore he left Berlin he had left blanket denials 
that he was going anywhere to drill anybody. 


CHINA 

Tortotse-Pigcon-Dog 
In the province of Szechwan in China 
lived until last week Li Ching-yun. In 
China where Age means something he was 
a great man. By his own story he was 
born in 1736, had lived 197 vears. By the 
time he was ten years old he had traveled 
in Kansu, Shansi, Tibet, Annam, Siam 
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V. VY. Herald-Tribune 
THE LATE Lit CHING-YUN 
His six-inch fingernails were venerated. 


and Manchuria gathering herbs. He con- 
tinued to gather herbs for the rest of his 
first 100 vears. He lived on herbs and 
plenty of rice wine. When asked for his 
secret of long life, Li Ching-yun gave it 
readily: “Keep a quiet heart, sit like a 
tortoise, walk sprightly like a pigeon and 
sleep like a dog.” The “Scholar War 
Lord” Wu Pei-fu, not satisfied with this 
formula, took Li into his home and was 
lectured on “how to get the most out of 
each century” by maintaining “inward 
calm.” Some said he had buried 23 wives, 
was living with his 24th, a woman of 60, 
had descendants of eleven generations. 
The fingernails of his venerable right hand 


were six inches long. Yet to skeptical 
Western eves he looked much like any 


Chinese 60-year-old. 

In 1930 Professor Wu Chung-chieh. 
dean of the department of education at 
Chengtu University, found records that 
the Imperial Chinese Government had 
congratulated one Li Ching-yun in 1827 
on his birthday. The birthday was his 
r5oth. making the man who died last 
week—if it was the same Li Ching-yvun, 
and respectful Chinese preferred to think 
256-vear-old. 


a 
PERSIA 

Final Terms 

Preliminary agreement on a new con- 
cession to supplant the disputed D’Arcy 
oil leases of Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd. 
was reached three weeks ago (Time, May 
1). Last week came the final agreement 


so—a 


and publication of the terms. Well satis- 
fied, Britain's ‘Petrol Diplomat,’ tall, 
professorial Chairman Sir John Cadman 
of Anglo-Persian, slipped a copy of the 
new agreement in his pocket, packed his 
grips and flew from Beirut to Marseilles. 
After months of bickering, threatening, 
appeals to the League of Nations, the new 
agreement provides: 

1) The period of the concession is 60 
years from 1933. 

2) Area of the concession is reduced 
from 500,000 sq. mi. (about five-sixths of 
Persia) to 250,000 sq. mi. until 1938, 100,- 
000 sq. mi. thereafter. 

3) The company 
right to pipelines in Persia.* 

1) The company shall pay four shillings 
a ton on oil sold in Persia or exported, and 
£225,000 in taxes during the first 15 years, 
£300.000 during the next 15. Taxes for 
the remaining 30 years to be agreed upon 
later. 
5) Royalties shall be 20% of the net 
protits of the company after the payment 
of £671,000 in dividends to the share- 
Persia is to be safeguarded 
against further depreciation of sterling. 

6) The company shall replace its 
foreign employes by Persians as rapidly 
as possible; shall spend £10.000 a year in 
scholarships to educate young Persians in 
Great Britain. 

7) Be business good or bad, the mini- 
mum annual payment to the Persian Gov- 
ernment is to be £750,000. 

8) For the sale of oil in Persia, prices 
to the public shall be 10°% less than Gulf 
of Mexico or Rumanian prices, whichever 
is the lowest at the time, and 25% less to 
the Persian Government. 


CUBA 


Peten’s Passenger 
(See front cover) 

George Andrews, third secretary of the 
U. S. Embassy in Havana, went fishing 
with a Captain Leslie Waggett last week 
and saw something pink fluttering over 
the water about three miles off the Jaima- 
nitas Yacht Club. It was a light summer 
dress tied to an oar and the oar was held 
by Cinemactor Alexander Kirkland cling- 
ing to the keel of an overturned sailboat. 
With him, without her dress and painfully 
sunburned, was Actress Ann Harding 
Bannister with her secretary Marie Lom- 
bard. Hysterically they told what had 
happened and how the boat’s skipper, one 
Majin Alvarez Piedra, had started swim- 
ming to shore. Gibbered Miss Harding: 

“A fin cut through the water going 
at the swimming man, and there was a 
scream and he was dragged down. We 
drew ourselves up further on the keel.” 

Here was news, news that all Cuban 
newspapers could print without fear, and 
they spread themselves with pictures, 
columns of text and descriptions of the 
inquest of the shark-killed boatman. Miss 
Harding flew for Hollywood, heavily 
veiled, after providing a $25-a-month pen- 


loses its exclusive 


holder 
1oide;rs. 


*A willing concession by Sir John Cadman, 
who wishes to pacify the opposition of U. S. oil 
men long anxious for some share in the Persian 


fields 
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sion for the boatman’s widow. Only 
briefest mention was given another ship 
far more important to every Cuban, the 
United Fruit liner Peten carrying lean 
young Benjamin Sumner Welles from 
New York to his post as U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba. 

Terror still gripped Havana. In social- 
ite Vedado suburb a young Negro at- 
tempted to steal a bicycle, ducked round 
a corner when he was seen. It was a 
stupid move for round that corner was 
the wall of Principe Fortress, on the wall 
was a prison guard with a rifle in his 
hand and nothing to do. The reaction of 
a Cuban guard to a running Negro is 
precisely that of a British sportsman to a 
rocketing pheasant. He killed him with 
a single shot. 

In Oriente Province, where armed re- 
bellion still sputtered and flared last week, 
Cubans learned of the resourcefulness of 
Corporal Gort. With two privates Cor- 
poral Gort captured six men accused of 
participating in the rebel raid on San 
Luis fortnight ago (Time, May 8) and 
started to march them back to Santiago. 
Suddenly he realized that he was out- 
numbered two to one. Drawing his re- 
volver he shot four prisoners dead and 
herded the other two into town. 

President Machado’s own police were 
not safe from President Machado’s gun- 
men. Despite denials from frightened 
neighbors and government officials, U. S. 
correspondents took enough stock in the 
battle of the Sixth Police Station to cabie 
full details north: Two armed soldiers 
swung up in a car, rushed into the building 
and emerged in a few minutes with three 
uniformed policemen and two plainclothes- 
men. Following the honored formula, the 
five were told to run, were shot in the 
back. But the plainclothesmen had not 
been sufficiently searched. They returned 
the fire. Before they too fell, the soldiers 
were badly wounded. 

For too many months too many men 
have died in just such ways for Cubans 
to be particularly incensed at these new 
assassinations. The one thought in every 
Cuban mind was: what was the United 
States going to do? What orders had been 
given long-headed young Sumner Welles? 

According to his own statements, Am- 
bassador Welles was going to do nothing. 
At the time of his appointment he sum- 
moned reporters and wordily announced: 

“The very practical fact that Cuba is 
potentially one of the greatest customers 
of the American continent for United 
States goods and that she herself depends 
upon fair and generous treatment from 
the United States for her economic life, 
all combine to demand today, more than 
ever before, that the two nations join as 
equal, sovereign and independent partners 
in the consideration of those measures 
best adapted to further the economic and 
commercial interests of each one of them 
and of the world at large.” 

Again on the deck of the Peten last 
week he tried to make New York reporters 
believe that there would be no U. S. inter- 


vention, no official pressure on the 
Machado Government. 
“T am sailing,” said he, “with the be- 











lief that the relations between this country 
and Cuba will be that of sovereign coun- 
tries. . . . Political unrest in Cuba is 
something which concerns the Govern- 
ment of that country alone.” 

Dictator Machado believed that a show 
of good intentions was at least worth 
trying. While the Peten was still at sea 








Wide World 
AMBASSADOR WELLES 


He expatiated on “sovereignty.” 

he suddenly signed orders liberating some 
300 political prisoners. At the same time 
walls and fences broke out in a rash of 
red-lettered posters: OPPOSE AMERI- 
CAN INTERVENTION. To the delight 
of U. S. correspondents, plans for a mag- 
nificent “Red Riot” leaked out three days 
too soon. According to the scheme Dic- 
tator Machado’s ever useful Porra 
(strong-arm squad) was to equip a mob 
of hoodlums with sticks, red flags, Com- 
munist banners. Just as the Peten was 
warping in to its berth the “Communists” 
would assemble at the quayside with 
hideous cries and frightening gestures. At 
the proper dramatic instant up would 
rush a squad of well-groomed police to 
disperse the howling Communists in the 
most efficient manner. All this would en- 
tertain and instruct Senor Welles during 
the irksome time that his baggage was 
being landed. 

The arrival and landing of Ambassador 
Welles was not quite according to sched- 
ule. For some unexplained reason he dis- 
embarked with Chargé d’Affaires Edward 
L. Reed at the port captain’s pier instead 
of at the dock where the Machado recep- 
tion committee was waiting for him. Em- 
barrassed by advance publicity, the great 
“Red Riot” was called off, but again there 
was confusion. Half an hour after the 
scheduled time, 50 pseudo-Communists 
turned up at the pier to “riot,” were 
shooed away by disgusted police 

Junta. All the polite protests of Sum- 
ner Welles could not convince close ob- 
servers last week that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration entirely approved of Gerardo 
Machado. Certainly anti-Machadoans did 


not believe it. Reporters discovered that 
the 3,000 Cuban exiles in Washington, 
Miami, New York were convinced of and 
acting upon the following: 

Hating to revive the old war-cry of Yan. 
kee Imperialism before the World Eco. 
nomic Conference at London next month. 
Washington has fought shy of armed in. 
tervention under the Platt Amendment#* 
The April series of political assassinations 
shocked President Roosevelt into the de- 
termination that Machado must go. F:om 
Washington wires were gently twitched to 
force his resignation. The State Depart- 
ment let it be understood that the wires 
would not be pulled until the exiled op- 
position in the U. S. could unite on a def- 
nite program of action after Dictator 
Machado’s removal. They must present 
a candidate acceptable to the U. S. Until 
last week the five different parties that 
form the anti-Machado junta in New York 
had just one point in common: a burning 
desire to take every Machado appointee 
out and shoot him. Faced with the prosaic 
necessity of organizing a real government. 
they were thrown into greatest confusion. 
They remained locked in conference 
rooms in Manhattan’s Hotel Ansonia, ar- 
guing themselves hoarse. 

Growth of a Tyrant. For a fortnight 
bellicose Representative Hamilton Fish 
has been rumbling about U. S. intervention 
in Cuba and denouncing the backing of the 
Machado dictatorship by U. S. banks and 
utility companies as an outrageous exam- 
ple of “dollar diplomacy.” 

Stories of the backing of Dictator Ma- 
chado by U. S. tycoons are even older 
than stories of Dictator Machado’s mur- 
ders. A few facts are undisputed. In 1924 
horn-rimmed Gerardo Machado y Morales 
was an officer of the Santa Clara subsidiary 
of Electric Bond & Share, to whom he had 
sold his own power company a few months 
earlier. His son-in-law, Jose Emilio Obre- 
gon, sometimes called the “Wood Louse” 
because of his handling of shiploads of 
lumber donated to Cuba by the American 
Red Cross after the 1926 hurricane, was 
manager of Chase National Bank’s Ha- 
vana branch (1927-31). The Chase Bank 
first loaned the Machado Government 
$30,000,000, paid off by an issue of gold 
bonds payable in 1945; then another $20. 
000,000 which is still frozen on its hands 
Cubans like to add some additional data: 
Electric Bond & Share is supposed to have 
provided the $500,000 campaign fund that 
won Machado his first election; as an in- 
augural present an official of Electric Bond 
& Share is supposed to have given hima 
$20,000 armored car; of Chase’s $30,000.- 
000 first loan, $2,000,000 went into com- 
missions—$500,000 to “Wood Louse” 
Obregon. 

U. S. business almost certainly did not 
realize what it was setting up in Cuba. Jn 

*The Platt Amendment to the U. S. Army 
Appropriation Bill of 1901 provided in patt: 
1) that no foreign power should ever obtain 
lodgment in or establish control over Cuba. 2) 
that Cuba should contract no debt for which the 
revenues were inadequate. 3) that the United 
States might intervene to preserve independence 
order, and Republican government, and to see 
that Cuba discharged her obligations to other 
nations, 
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1924, Businessman Machado was a very 
different man from the pale, pocked, sus- 
picious butcher of today. Gerardo 
Machado y Morales is an Hombre del ’95, 
one of the veterans of Cuba’s War for 
Independence in which he rose to be a 
brigadier general. His handling of his 
electric power company, and later of 

sugar company, was admirably efficient 





Acme 


ExILte MENOCAL 


In the Hotel Ansonia, only hoarseness. 
and he talked loudly and most convinc- 
ingly against the corruption and _ ineffi- 
ciency of Cuban politics. The best Presi- 
dent Cuba ever had was her first, a hand- 
picked candidate of General Leonard 
Wood—General Tomas Estrada Palma. 
The cost of government rose from $8 per 
capita under Estrada Palma to $45 under 
Mario Garcia Menocal, a bearded Cuban 
socialite who bears a marked resemblance 
to Brigadier General Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
All this General Machado—old veterans 
El Gallo, “The Rooster’— 
The U. S. tycoons that 
backed his candidacy so substantially 
thought they were giving Cuba another 
Estrada Palma. 


The Blood Standard. Two things 
might have given critics some hint of what 
was to come. Before his election Gerardo 
Machado was bitterly opposed by Arman- 
do Andre, editor of EZ! Dia. Ninety days 
after Machado took office Editor Andre 
was brutally murdered by hired thugs. 
That was the first “Machado murder.” 
The retaliatory organization, the A. B. C., 
Was not established until six years later 
when political assassinations mounted well 
up in the hundreds. 

Cuba never abolished the death penalty 
but not since the days of Estrada Palma 
had it ever been intlicted. No sooner was 
El Gallo in office than he ordered the 
garrote hauled from the National Museum 
and put to work.. Cuba’s garrote is a bar- 
Dares relic of the Spanish régime, a high- 
backed oaken chair equipped with an iron 
collar and a plunger just beneath. A pow- 


called him 
promised to stop. 


erful lever at the back of the chair tight- 
ens the collar, strangles the condemned, 
at the same time forcing the plunger into 
the back of his neck, dislocating the spine. 
For years President Machado’s garrote 
was operated by Francisco de Pineda, a 
confessed murderer serving a life term, 
who rejoiced in the official title of ‘“Min- 
ister of Executions.” 

Sugar Crash. Sugar soured the nature 
of El Gallo. While Cuba remained pros- 
perous no one objected violently to Presi- 
dent Machado’s habit of lining his pockets 
with a little of every money-making con- 
cern on the island. His extravagant in- 
terest in ladies was excused as Latin tem- 
perament, as was his passion for bloody 
and immediate vengeance. But Cuba’s 
prosperity depends on sugar-and sugar 
crashed long before Wall Street. Follow- 
ing several recoveries and relapses after 
its first crash in 1921, sugar collapsed com- 
pletely in 1930. The money that he so 
ardently desired could only be collected 
from the Government. President Machado 
became as effective a grafter as he had 
been a business man and administrator. 

The famed Central Highway was al- 
ready under construction. President Ma- 
chado acquired control of the stock of a 
construction company known as Warren 
Brothers, then awarded them the contract. 
They built the road at the magnificent rate 
of $120.000 a mile (similar road building 
costs about $40.000 a mile elsewhere in 
Cuba) which netted nearly $30.000.000 in 
graft for Machado & friends. Similar busi- 
ness with the new Cuban capitol building 
brought in another $12,000,000. 

Porra v. A. B. C. To keep this up 
Gerardo Machado had to stay in office. 
To keep him in he established the Partida 
de la Porra, the Party of the Bludgeon, to 
beat and shoot opposition out of existence. 
For a brief period a female Porra was set 
up among husky prostitutes who attacked 
the wives and daughters of anti-Machado- 
ans on the streets, ripping their clothes off 
with razor blades. 

Violence begets violence. In 1931 after 
the collapse of ex-President Menocal’s 
abortive revolution (Time, Aug. 17, 1931 
et seq.), the A. B. C. was established to 
murder and bomb the Porra and other 
Machado henchmen. Strange as it seems 
careful observers believe that the A. B. C. 
may be the savior of Cuba. It, of all the 
opposition groups, has a program that con- 
sists of more than fighting Machado and 
hoping to fill its own pockets. Other op- 
position leaders beside ex-President Meno- 
cal are Colonel Carlos Mendieta, highly 
esteemed but generally considered too old 
for the job; and former Mayor Miguel 
Mariano Gomez of Havana, a genial polit- 
ico. All these men are Hombres del ’95 
and the A. B. C. is heartily sick of its revo- 
Jutionary ancestors. It is a youth move- 
ment, largely Fascist in ideas. It believes 
in breaking up the vast U. S. controlled 
plantations, establishing a real national 
currency, a national bank of issue, ending 
the Government lotteries and having com- 
pulsory military service to replace the 
swaggering professionals of the present 
Cuban army. But the A. B. C. has 
no Mussolini, no Hitler. 


as yet 





CHILE 
White Guard 


After a delirious period that produced 











ten Chilean régimes in 17 months, Chile 
has had the same chief executive since 
December, compact, blue-eyed Arturo 
Alessandri, the “Lion of Tarapaca.” There 
have lat been rumors that Lion Ales- 


sandri was slipping. 

Last week President Alessandri silenced 
rumors and his critics with a great sur- 
prise: a review from the balcony of the 
Presidential palace of the “White Guard.” 

All Chileans knew that a secret Fascist 
Chilean organization existed whose pur- 
pose was to uphold the Republican régime 
of President Alessandri. Even members 
of the individual cells did not know its 
full strength. Last week they were out 
in the open, in uniform, pounding down 
Santiago's broad Boulevard Alameda from 
the Jockey Club to the Plaza de Armas. 
Chileans ¢ , round-eyed as they passed, 
line after line, 10,000 strong, to the music 
of 24 bands. Most of the units wore blue 
overalls with overseas caps and belts, 
country regiments were in khaki or grey. 
None bore arms, but newspapers learned 
that the F White Guard had collected 
$360,coo from its members and spent it 
on tanks, field guns, rifles, revolvers, 
trucks, planes and hospital supplies. 

Beaming broadly, the Fascist Com- 
mander-in-Chief Eulogio Sanchez Erra- 
zuriz led the parade past his President; 
behind 2 came his general staff, which 
to the general surprise contained many 
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Keystone 


Lion PRESIDENT ALESSANDRI 
He produced a potent parade. 
Government officials, and a mobile wireless 
unit. 
One official who neither marched with 


the White Guard nor reviewed them from 
the Presidential Palace was Premier and 


Minister of the Interior Horacio Hevia. 
Possibly with an eye on the Presidency 
himself, he resigned in protest at the 


parade. 
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At Churchill Downs 

“Beat Bradley and take the pot” is one 
of Louisville’s axioms for the Kentucky 
Derby. Col. Edward Riley Bradley, who 
makes his money out of his Palm Beach 
Casino and breeds his racehorses at Idle 
Hour Farm, near Louisville, had, from 
1920 up to last week, won the Derby three 
times and finished in the money two other 
times. Last week the axiom seemed a little 
less pertinent than usual. Col. Bradley’s 
Burgoo King won a year ago but this year 
his only entrant was a horse called Bro- 
ker’s Tip who had failed to win in four 
starts as a two-year-old and placed second 
in his only race this spring. Odds on 
Broker’s Tip were 9 to 1. The favorite 
was William R. Coe’s Ladysman. son of 
Pompey who was beaten by Col. Bradley's 
Bubbling Over in the Derby of 1926. Best 
of the western entrants, most people 
thought, were Charley O, who won the 
Florida Derby, and a “‘to¢ store horse” 
named Head Play. An oldtime jockey, 
Willie Crump, bought Head Play at a 
yearling sale for $500, gave him to his 
wife. Last week, when Head Play had 
beaten most of the other Derby eligibles 
in a preliminary race at Churchill Downs, 
Mrs. Crump sold him to Mrs. Silas Mason 
of New York for $30,000 and 15% of the 
$48.925 Derby Purse, in case he won it. 

At the post last week. Head Play with 
Jockey Harry Fisher up was nervous. The 
starter tried to quiet him, then moved him 
to the outside, which meant an extra 30 ft. 
to run. It seemed to make very little dif- 
ference. Fisher got his horse away fast, 
crossed over to the inside and took the 
lead going round the first turn. At the 
half mile, he broke away from the field 
to a lead of more than a length. Ladysman 
tried to keep up but could not. Charley 
O held on going to the second turn but 
could not overtake the leader. It was then 
that the crowd of 40.000 saw the shaping 
of the most exciting Kentucky Derby fin- 
ish that anyone could remember. A dark 
brown horse with a jockey in white silk 
with green hoops had cut in ahead of the 
field as they turned into the stretch and 
was gaining on Charley O and Head Play. 
The dark brown horse was Broker's Tip. 

Broker’s Tip’s jockey was Don Meade 
of California. With spur and whip, he 
got his horse up to Charley O and passed 
him, went for a narrow opening between 
Head Play and the rail. For a few mo- 
ments in the last furlong of the mile and 
a quarter distance the crowd saw the two 
of them locked together at close quarters, 
their jockeys’ boots rubbing. As they 
reached the finish still jammed together 
at the rail, in the immense uproar of a 
crowd that wanted the Bradley horse to 
win, Broker’s Tip got the soft part of his 
nose out in front. 

Two strides past the finish, Jockey 
Fisher stopped whipping his horse and 
reached over to slash at Jockey Meade. 
He dismounted, ran up to the judges’ 
stand to protest that Meade had fouled 
him by holding his saddle cloth before the 
finish. For a moment everyone in the 
grandstand could see Fisher. a tiny. wildly 
excited figure in bright orange silks, wav- 


ing both arms. The judges—aware that 
both jockeys had ridden roughly—turned 
their backs. Jockey Fisher sat down, bur- 
ied his face in his hands. (Both he and 
Meade were later suspended.) On the 
score board, the word “official” appeared 
beside the results: 1st Broker's Tip. 2nd 
Head Play, 3rd Charley O. Ladysman was 
fourth, a length ahead of his stablemate 
Pomponius. Broker's Tip’s time—2:062 
—was fair for a muddy track. 

In the last 20 years the Kentucky Derby, 
started in 1875 when Aristides won a 
purse of $2,850, has attracted better 
crowds than any other U. S. horse race. 
Notables in last week’s 40,000 had a po- 
litical rather than socialite cast. Gover- 
nors of six states—Kentucky. Illinois, 


Ohio, Virginia. West Virginia, Indiana— 
were at the track. James Roosevelt was 
staying with Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Repub- 
National 


lican Committeewoman from 











International 





Heap PiLay (FISHER UP) 
BrRoKer’s Tre (MeapE Up) 


The judges turned their backs 
Kentucky. From New York came Bernard 


Baruch, Forbes Morgan, onetime Sheriff 
Tom Farley, Boss John F. Curry. who 
made his own bets, Boss John McCooey 
who tried to pick a “daily double.” From 
Washington came Assistant Secretary of 
War Harry Woodring, Senator Harry 
Flood Byrd of Virginia. Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley who called the gath- 


ering “the flower of Democracy.” pre- 
sented the gold trophy to Col. Bradley 
eS 
In Mexico City 
The sports which most foreigners 


identify with Mexico are second-rate bull- 
fighting and revolutions. This is a gross 
injustice. Proud, excitable and much less 
torpid than they are reputed to be, Mexi- 
cans are ardent sportsmen, although they 
have invented no game of their own. Mex- 
ican boxing matches draw big crowds. 
Pelota (jai alai) gave rise to the game of 
fronton tennis, played with rackets in- 
stead of cestas. Yale’s football coach, 
Reginald Root. got his experience coach- 


ing the first Mexico City University teay 


which was good enough last year to hol | 


Louisiana to 30 points. Mexican soccer 
and basketball teams have multiplied jp 
the last ten years. Mexico City’s best pro. 
fessional baseball team, the Aztecas, js 
fully as competent as most C league teams 
in the U. S. Dignitaries like onetime Sec- 
retary of War General Joaquin Amaro, 
General Jaime Quinones, Julio Miller, 
whose father-in-law is Mexico’s Minister 
to England, play fair polo at their clyb 
near Mexico City. The country’s bogs, 
Plutarco Elias Calles. prefers poker but he 
also enjoys riding, golf; he had a set of 
Bobby Jones clubs with him at Ensenada 
where he was vacationing last week 


President Rodriguez. an even more ep. | 


thusiastic golfer, recently helped to ar 
range a splendid new course at Cuernavaca 
but golf is not yet Mexico’s longest suit 
in sport. Foreigners almost invariably win 
Mexican championships. The — term 
“caddy” in Mexican most often means a 
tennis ball-boy. There were two onetime 
caddies on the Mexican Davis Cup team 
which last week played in the American 
Zone Davis Cup matches at Mexico City. 


The crowd of 5.000 which sat under a | 


broiling sun to see the matches had a pain- 
ful disappointment. Neither one of Mer 
ico’s caddies. distinguished himself at all, 
Esteban Reyes, a half-Indian nicknamed 
“Pajaro” because he swoops about the 
court like a small dark bird, was particu 
larly eager to do well because he was play- 
ing on the courts of the Chapultepec 
Sports Club where he used to chase balls. 
But fair-haired young Clifford Sutter of 
New Orleans, playing lazily, beat him 6-1, 
6-0, 6-1. The only satisfaction the crowd 
got the first day was the one set that small, 
slight Dr. Ricardo Tapia—who has been 
Mexican singles champion for the last five 
vears. whose sister Maria is Mexicos 
woman champion and whose youngest 
brother Armando gives promise of becon'- 
ing Mexico's best plaver—won from Wil 
mer Allison, in a match that Allison had 
to stir his stumps to win, 4-6, 6-3. 6-4, 
6-4. Next day the U. S. team of George 
Lott & John Van Ryn disposed of Eduardo 
Mestre, whose father founded the Mex 
can Lawn Tennis Association, and Alfonso 
Unda, a onetime caddy, 6-0, 6-1, 7-5 
That settled the series. and if Reyes and 
Dr. Tapia hoped the U. S. singles players 
would let down in the last two matches 
they had another disappointment. A broil- 
ing hot afternoon (92°) and Mexico Citys 
altitude (7.500 ft.) suited Dr. Tapia but 
Sutter eventually pulled the match out 
6-1, 3-6, 7-5, 2-6, 6-1. Allison did away 
with Mestre in straight sets, 6-0. 9-7. 6-2 
Challenge rounds of the Davis Cup 
matches this year will be played July 2%- 
30 at Paris, a week after the final round 
in which experts expect the U. S. to oppos 
Germany or England. Without Dr. Danie! 
Prenn, who was dropped because he is 
Jew. the German Davis Cup team las! 
week beat Egypt. 5-0. 
match score: Italy 4; Jugoslavia 1. 


 f T 

Who Won | 
@ The Yale Varsity crew: its first race 0! 
the season, for the Blackwell Cup; by two 
feet, after a sprint in the last 50 yards to 
overtake Penn, with Columbia third by 2 
boat-length; on the Housatonic River, 
Derby, Conn. 
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E.H. Arnurius, All-Weather 
Tire Company, Goodyear 
Dealer, demonstrating. 
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W. C. Winkler, President, Winkler 


Motor Service, Chicago, witnessing 
the Goodyear Tire Supertwist Test. 
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Galactic Hiss 

Owners of fine radio receivers under- 
stand the clangor of nearby thunder- 
storms and the clatter of distant ones. 
But a third kind of static, a soft hissing, 
has been unexplained until last week. Karl 
Guthe Jansky of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories announced that hissing static comes 
from the Milky Way. 

After studying the hiss for a year, Re- 
searcher Jansky determined that it was 
the effect of a 14.6-metre wave at a fre- 
quency of about 20 million cycles a sec- 
ond. If, like thunderstorms and _ street 
cars, the source of the static is terrestrial, 
the hiss should have the same intensity 
all year round. But it varies with the 
hours of the day and the seasons of the 
year, as if Earth periodically gets between 
the radio receiver and an extra-terrestrial 
source of the hiss. In this variation the 
Jansky waves differ from Dr. Millikan’s 
cosmic rays and Dr. Vesto Melvin 
Slipher’s cosmic radiation (Timer, May 1). 
Directional studies show that the hiss 
must originate near the point in the Milky 
Way toward which the Sun is rushing 
Earth and the other planets. Researcher 
Jansky left it to the astrophysicists to say 
what caused his new galactic waves. 


Test-tube Sleuth 

Though they abound in detective fic- 
tion, police toxicologists are rare in the 
U. S. When the police of almost any big 
city want to know what poison was used 
or what drug taken in a puzzling crime, 
they must apply to the faculty of some 
medical school or to a commercial labora- 
tory. One of the few cities with an official 
toxicologist is New York, which has Dr. 
Alexander Oscar Gettler, a hard-bitten 
professor who teaches chemistry at New 
York University when he is not sleuthing 
for the city with his test-tubes. Last 
week Dr. Gettler, taking with him a grim 
array of bones, knives, vials and photo- 
graphs, went before the American Insti- 
tute in Manhattan to deliver a public 
lecture on his specialty. He has shared in 
some 30,000 autopsies, “which gave me a 
training and experience unobtainable at 
the present time in any other city in the 
world.” He told about some of the better 
known autopsies. 

Starr Faithfull, a sexually distraught, 
neurotic young woman whose death ex- 
cited the nation (Time, June 29, 1931, 
et seqg.), died by drowning after she had 
been drugged with luminal and thrown 
from a boat, declared Dr. Gettler. A dif- 
ference of saltiness between the bloods in 
the right and left cavities of her heart, 
“the only positive test of death by sub- 
mersion,” showed that the young woman 
had actually died in that manner. Dr. 
Gettler established the blood-saltiness test 
for drowning by drowning dogs in salt 
and fresh waters. He found that, in 
drowning, water always gets into the 
lungs, then into the left cavities of the 
heart, and adulterates the blood. Before 
the heart can pump the altered blood 
through the system and back to the right 
heart cavities, the individual is dead, the 
If the person drowns in 











salt water the left heart blood is saltier 
than the right heart blood. Since blood js 
salty to begin with, the opposite is true 
for drownings in fresh water. 

As for Starr Faithfull being drugged, 
analysis of her organs showed that she had 
had about twelve grains of luminal in her 
body. Two grains make a person sleep, 
twelve grains may kill but will certainly 
keep one unconscious for a long period. 
Someone must have heaved Starr Faithfull 

















Acme 
ToxIcoLocist GETTLER 


In Starr Faithfull: twelve grains of 
luminal. 


over a ship’s rail. That someone has not 
yet been arrested. 

must be taught to like alcohol. 
Dr. Gettler, a deliberate, inquisitive in- 
vestigator, taught a pack to get drunk in 
order to find a measure of intoxication in 
man. Some individuals burn up alcohd 
faster than others. The quick-burners can 
drink much more than the others before 
getting drunk. But every drunk’s brain 
is wet with alcohol. Thus Dr. Gettler 
could tell that Ruth Snyder besotted her 
husband before she and Judd Gray 
crushed his skull with a sash weight 
(Time, April 4, 1927, et seg.). Driving 
from the crime she tried to enhearten 
Judd Gray with a slug of whiskey. “That 
whiskey,” said Dr. Gettler, “was loaded 
with bichloride of mercury. Sweet 
woman.” Both murderers have been elec- 
trocuted. 

Wilmer Stultz, flyer who carried Amelia 
Earhart on her first trip across the Atlan- 
tic, was drunk, his brain subsequently 
proved to Toxicologist Gettler, when he 
killed himself and two passengers in 4 
Long Island crash. 

Eben McBurney Byers, the Pittsburgh 
industrialist who died after prolonged 
drinking of radium water (Time, April 
11, 1932), “took the stuff,” said Dr 
Gettler, “for rejuvenation. He was a good 
man. He gave it to his friends. At first 
you feel fine. It bucks you up, for maybe 
six months. Then we get ready to put 
parts of you in a frame.” 
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CONTROLLING A GREAT 


STEEL COMPANY 
je 


ag P 


With its mines, blast furnaces, mills, shipyards 
and sales offices located in widely separated parts 
of the country, The Bethlehem Steel Company 
represents an industrial domain . . . far-flung in 
its activities, yet as closely co-ordinated in opera- 
tion as though all units were in a single city. 

Teletypewriter Service ... typing by wire. . . 
is a vital factor in making this co-ordination 


possible. It keeps separated offices in constant 


| 


| and accurate written contact with each other, thus 


| facilitating the activities of every department. 

The resulting unity of action speeds up all opera- 
tion and helps to keep down overhead cost. 

The value of Teletypewriter Service is by no 


means confined to large companies. Smaller 





eliminate waste motion and to build new busi- 
ness. A few minutes of your time to discuss this 
modern communication system may mean many 
dollars saved for your company. Simply reach 
for your telephone, tell the operator to connect 
you with the Business Office and ask to have a 


representative drop in to see you. 


TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE 


permits any subscriber to it to be connected at any time directly 
to any other subscriber to the service, whether he be 300 feet 
away or 3000 miles across the continent. Both subscribers may 
typewrite back and forth, making inquiry and reply possible on 


the same connection, 


PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


is used to connect continuously any desired number of points 
throughout the business day or for periods ranging from 


one to twenty-four hours. Both services provide speedy, 


concerns find it helps them to cut costs, to B corn, tain trecncition commentaitben. 


e\ 
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NEW ENGLAND 


VACATIONS 
820 to S150 per week 





Borox: spending a dollar for 
your vacation, consider carefully this 
plan for getting the most for your 
money this summer. 


The First Step 

Write for the free booklet, “‘New 
ENGLAND, WHERE Vacations Cost 
Less THis Year.”’ It has been prepared 
by the New England Council to help 
you plan easily and wisely. 

Then make glorious plans for a 
thriftier-than-ever vacation! Plans for 
long summer days basking in the cool 
‘New England sunlight. Full days en- 
joying the action and thrill of your 
favorite sport. Then a short drive from 
seaside to lakeside over alluring roads, 
through the stone-walled countryside, 
through. dramatic mountain notches. 
Surrounded by an atmosphere of gra- 
cious hospitality, be royally fed with 
recipes which can only be imitated else- 
where. 

But the first step is 
to send for the free 
booklet. Act now! 
Save money. Plan 
early. New England 
Council, Statler Buil- 
ding, Boston, Mass. 





New Encianpb Council. 
Statler Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
Please send me free copy of your profusely il- 
lustrated booklet, M-23. 


Name — _ —— 
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MibDESIONES 





To Lennart Bernadotte, re- 
Prince of Sweden, and Karin 
Bernadotte: a daughter; in 


Born. 
nouncing 
Nissvandt 
Stockholm. 

Engaged. Edith Deidre Bass. 19, 


daughter of New Hampshire’s Governor 





Robert Perkins Bass; and Frank Adair 
Bonsal Jr., 28, Baltimore socialite and 
gentleman jockey. 
ee 
Married. Albert Shaw, 75, political 


scientist, founder-editor-publisher of Re- 
view of Reviews ; and one Virginia McCall, 
22, his secretary; in Gainesville, Fla. 
Elected. James Bryant Conant. 40, 
Harvard professor of organic chemistry; 
to be Harvard’s 25th president (see p. 


32)- 
: 


Resigned. Martin John Insull (broth- 


| er), fugitive Chicago utilities tycoon; as 
| a trustee of Cornell University. 


—_ a 
Resigned. Dr. Oskar von Miller, 78; 
director of Munich’s Deutsche Mu- 
seum, world’s greatest natural and tech- 
nical science museum, which he founded. 
(Visitors push buttons, pull levers. see the 
machines work. A Munich law requires 
every child over 1o to visit the museum 
once a year.) 


as 


SI aad 

Sued. Elizabeth Dobson Altemus East- 
man, Philadelphia socialite, mother-in-law 
of John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney; and her 
son James Dobson Altemus: by one Es- 
telle F. Maxwell, 28; for $100.000 for pre- 
venting Miss Maxwell’s marriage to Lem- 
uel C. Altemus, whom Mrs. Eastman di- 
vorced in 1911; in Philadelphia. 

Died. Bernard (“Buddy”) Hanford, 22, 
No. 6 U.S. jockey in 1932 (146 winners): 
of a multiple skull fracture, after a stum- 
bling mount (Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark’s 
Apprehensive) threw him under the hoofs 
of the field in the sixth race at Baltimore's 
Pimlico track. 

Pee eee 

Died. Albert St. John Harmsworth. 57, 
youngest brother of Viscount Rothermere 
and of the late Lord Northcliffe; in Ver- 
gez, France. Paralyzed from the waist 
down since an automobile accident in 1906, 
he had invented an electric wheelchair 
from which to direct his large mineral 
water business (Perrier) at Vergez. Lord 
Northcliffe once offered £100,000 to any- 
one who could cure his brother. often de- 
clared: “He has more brains than all the 
rest of the Harmsworth family.” 

ao. 

Died. Bonaventura Cardinal Cerretti, 
60, Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal, one- 
time Apostolic Delegate to Australasia 
and Papal Nuncio to France, close friend 
and biographer of Pope Pius XI. often 
mentioned as his successor; of pneumonia; 
in Vatican City. 


¢ 

Died. Ernest Hopkinson, 60, vice 
president of U. S. Rubber Co., inventor 
of many a rubber product and processing 
method; after a six-month illness; in Man- 
hattan. Increasingly popular with textile 





manufacturers is his latest inventiop 
Lastex, thread with a rubber core which 
makes cloth that stretches two ways. 


_ + 


Died. David Alec Wilson, 69, biog. 
rapher, Carlyle authority; in Edinburgh 
He worked nearly 25 vears on a definitiy 
biography of Thomas Carlyle, finished fiy 


fat volumes, started a sixth. A_nephey 
will complete it. 
Died. Edmond L. Knoedler, 70, . 


tired Manhattan art dealer (prints); fo 
lowing an operation last March; j 
Hyeres, France. 

Died. William Edwin Haskell, 72, old. 
time Minneapolis, New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago newspaperman, onetime (1915-28 
vice president & general manager of Ir 
ternational Paper Co., founder and firs 
editor of the Harvard Daily Herald which 
was re-named Crimson; in his sleep; i: 
Salisbury, Md. 

er 

Died. 
onetime (1921) minister-without-portfoli 
in the cabinet of British Columbia, firs 
woman in the British Empire to hold 
cabinet post; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in 
Vancouver, B. C. 

ee 

Died. Leonard Huxley, 72, editor of 
Cornhill Magazine, son of Biologist 
Thomas Henry Huxley (whose definitive 
biography he wrote), father of Author 
Aldous Leonard and Biologist Julian Sorell 
Huxley; in Hampstead, England. 


Died. Conrad Reno,.* 73, lawyer, lib- 
eral, People’s Party presidential candidat 
in 1932; of asthma; in Daytona Beach 
Fla. 

pata fee. 

Died. Frederick Kerr (born Keen), 74 
oldtime stage comedian, father of Acto 
Geoffrey Kerr; of a heart attack; in Lon- 
don. He began a film career at 72, acted 
in Raffles, Frankenstein, Waterloo Bridy 
, ner 

Died. Brigadier General William Her- 
bert Allaire (retired), 76, Provost Marsh 
General of the A. E. F., commander 0! 
the first U. S. troops (16th Infantry) t 
enter Paris during the War; of a hear 
attack; in Santa Monica, Calif. 





Metis aie 

Died. George Herbert Palmer, 9! 
philosopher, author (The New Education 
The Nature of Goodness), oldest Harvati 
faculty member (emeritus since 1913); 0 
a heart attack; in Cambridge, Mas 
Earliest of Harvard’s famed oldtime grou! 
of philosophers (Palmer, James, Royet.| 
Munsterberg, Santayana), he was survive’ 
by only Santayana. 


¢ } : 


Died. Marie Storts Allen, g1, daughte 
of one John Jacob Storts who enlisted ! 
the Colonial army at 11, served will 
Washington at Valley Forge, sired his 14! 
child Marie at 82; in New Lexington 
Ohio. 

*Third cousin of Milo Reno, Iowa farm stti! 
leader (see p. 12). 


Mary Ellen Spear Smith. 72,| 
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The Farragut House with its panoramic 
view of the Atlantic Ocean through the 
famous Farragut willows truly combines the 
fascination of the rugged coast and natural 
setting of the countryside. 


You will enjoy the golf and swimming 
pool at the Abenaqui Club, the well-kept 
tennis courts, the bridle paths, the spacious 
rooms, the music and the genuine New 
England sea food. We would like to send 
you our booklet. May we? 


The Farragut House and Lake Tarleton Club are un- 


der the personal management of Ross W. Thompson. 


RYE BEACH, N. H. 


THE HANOVER INN 


At DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





Where golfers mo more try to resist the 
spacious fairways than the football Wah-hoo-wahs 
at the Cornell game where even the most 
ambitious recede to cool shady restful spots —where 
mountains, atmosphere and the charm of old 
Dartmouth which Daniel Webster enjoyed when he 
schooled here, combine to make the renith of 


vacation spots. 


eo 





This famous historic resort with the 
atmosphere of a summer home offers sea- 
shore and country location of exceptional 
beauty. Excellent cuisine. Diversified 
sports or restful seclusion as desired. 


Golf . Tennis - Boating 
Ocean Swimming Pool 
Symphony Concerts 
Dancing 
Near PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Miusteated brochure 






BOSTON OFFICE 
1 320 Sacler Building 








on request 
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Nestled ‘mongst the hills, mirrored in Beauti- 
ful Lake Sunapee stands the Granliden Hotel 
and Cottages, waiting to extend its warm 
hospitality on opening day, June 24th, to a 
selected clientele. 


It's tennis, private golf course, sandy beach, 
saddle horses, boating and fishing make Granliden 
vacations diversified and complete. We would 
be pleased to plan your Granliden vacation with 
you. Booklet. 


H. A. Haskell, Mgr. 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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The fastidious standards of half a century at this 


hospitable mountain resort will be maintained 
even tho in 1933 there will be no rates effective 
other than those which can be comfortably paid. 
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Zl in the center of the 
White Mountains 


Here in Whitefield we are up in 
elevation— We are up in the air bring- 
ing down teasing lobs,—up on horses 
going further up into the mountains— 
Yes, and up on velvety putting greens 
in keen foursomes. 












We are up on comfort with modern 
appointments and an exquisite cusine 
which wil? make you too, come up 
from city depths. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 
In-the— While Mountains 


W. F. Dodge & Son Whitefield, New Hampshire 











$05 -Nipi Park Lodge 





You say you want to vacation where the laughter of 
effervescent youth resounds through the hills —where 
a glorious golf course makes you remember what you 
came for—where tennis, horses, swimming and dancing 
keep you busy vacationing? Then let this invitatio 


intrigue you to Soo-Nipi Park Lodge, where a selected 


clientele will soon be busy enjoying the diversified 
attractions of lake and mountains Booklet 
will be cheert INS we 


Marvin & Hobbs 
May we send y : Lake Sunapee, N. H 


Carefree 


On a 4600 acre estate with every 
sport and luxury. A Donald Ross 18 hole 
golf course— polo ponies — archery — trap- 
shooting — swimming------- and out where 
men are free. 






W ATTRACTIVE 1933 RATES 


The Balsams 


and Cottages 





New York Office DIXVILLE NOTCH 

144 Livingston St New Hampshire 
Brooklyn, N.Y Frank Doudera, Pres 

Phone Triangle 5-326 Mark Whitman, Mar. 
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Prcportionately 
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theGOLD STANDARD 
of TIRE VALUES 


THE MASTERPIECE 
OF TIRE CONSTRUCTION 


FIRESTONE High Speed Tires ere made 
of the finest materials by master tire builders. 
They are First Cuorce of race drivers who 
know tires and will not take chances or risk 
their lives on ordinary tires. 

For thirteen consecutive years, Firestone 
Gum-Dipped ‘Tires have been on the winning 
ears in the 500-mile Indianapolis Race—the 
most gruelling test for any tire. 

Road speeds of today are the racing speeds 
of vesterday. Don’t take chances on inferior or 
thin, worn tires—guard the safety of yourself 
and family. 

Trade in your old worn tires today. Any 
one of the 30.000 Firestone Service Dealers 
and Firestone Service Stores will give you a 
liberal allowance to apply on a set of Firestone 
High Speed Tires—the Safest Tires in the world. 

REMEMBER— your brakes can stop your 
wheels, but vour tires must stop vour car. 





THE New 


Firestone SEALTYTE 
Leakproof TUBE 


Coated inside with a special 
compound which seals against 
air loss. Flexible rubber valve 
stem-——no chance for air leakage. 
Constant air pressure increases 


tire mileage. 


30,000 FIRE 


Fires 


HAS NOT ¢ 


TO MEET TODAY’S LOW PRIG 





. Bo lem oe ae nn 
Say EK money NOW! Firestone Quality is higher 
ever. Prices probably will never be as low again. These | 
cannot last. Equip your car today and get these Extra \; 
—- before prices go still higher. 
These Extra Values are made possible by tremap 7) i. , 


effected by manufacturing the complete lin Constructi 
Batteries, Brake Lining, Spark Plugs, omg. 


and Accessories, in our own most efficient factories ani} 


savings 


Firestone ‘Tires, 


tributing them through dealers direct from factories— This 


warehouses — a One Profit, Low Expense System. made witl 


sale by di 
Firestone Tires are not made by cheap labor — tofhouses. TI 


at a price. Every tire i built with the patented Fireg 


i of Gum-Dipping and Two Extra Gum-Dipped 
Plies under the scientifically designed Non-Skid Tread. } This 


{dded Safety and Longer Mileage. phan secoi 


vive you 
’ 4 name and 


Take advantage of these EXTRA VALUES today. Bihers. 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires with the confidence that' 


are built up to a Quality — not down to a price. 


This t 
— ‘ . ’ P a) ae lire one 
L Visit the Firestone Building at 4 Century of Progress.” Chicago. Seet stone 


T famous Guni-Dipped tires being made in a modern Firestone tire factor brand tire: 
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Firestone BATTERIES 


Batteries set a “ 
new high standard of Power, 
Depe ndability, Long Life and 
Economy. All makes of Bat- 
teries tested FREE. 


% and your 
a old 
battery 
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% PBs se" | ee 

batiery er 
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The Greatest Distribution Jerv 















SIZE PRICE 


4.50-21... $5.85 
4.75-19 6.30 






5.00-20 7.00 
5-25-18 7.65 








Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


QUALITY 


hivher Announcing THE NEW 65 
These 4 
“Firestone oa 


PRICE 
1.75-19 $5.65 
SUPER OLDFIELD TYPE oe 30 
5.25-18 
This tire is the equal of all standard brand first line tires in Quality. 
lete lin} Construction and Appearance. Sold at a price that affords you real 


PRIC 






















6.85 
Otter Size 


Proportionately Low 


tremer 





i | ugs, | savings. 


‘ies ani FIRESTONE OLDFIELD TYPE 


ictories§ = This tire is superior in quality to first line special brand tires 















made without the manufacturer’s name and guarantee, offered for —— | PRICE 
sale by department stores, oil companies, and mail order catalog 1.75-19 $5.10 
Or — tfhouses. This is “The Tire That Taught Thrift to Millions.” 50-19 5-48 


5.25-18 6.417 







ad Fires 

Dipped FIRESTONE SENTINEL TYPE 

Tread. | This tire is of better Quality, Construction and Workmanship 
than second line special brand tires made without the manufac turer's 


Ott 


name and guarantee and offered for sale by mail order houses and 
5 today. Pthers. 


ve that FIRESTONE COURIER TYPE 

















PRICE 
30x31, $3.15 





This tire is of good Quality and Workmanship —— carries the name 
a he “es . 4 . | —4 » 
avo, Seotvg Litestone” and full guarantee —— sold as low as many cheap special 1.50-21 3-85 
pe ‘ 4.75-19 4.20 





tire faconfhrand tires manufactured to sell at a price. 
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hw Firestone Give a hotter spark. increased power, 
A Brake Lining f and have a longer life. Double tested 
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and sealed against power leakage. Old 
worn plugs waste gasoline. [lave your 


spark plugs tested FREE. € O MA P A R a 
58° on CONSTRUCTION 
Sets QUALITY e PRICE 
A $ { i hA A G ed E X » for mf 00 Sesion parte hone ects 
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ACATION! It’s in the very 

thought of Hawaii. Just the men- 
tion of her name brings an ease from 
tension, a far-away smile, a vision of 
mid-ocean coolness. 


Weave into your thoughts of this 
vacation the bright threads of a color- 
ful voyage (to and from Hawaii) play- 
ing or resting, unclocked, untimed by 
anything save your own sweet w ill. 


Play! It’s in the spring of your stride 
up the gangplank, It’s in the mood of 
your great new ship, the ‘Mariposa,’ 
‘Monterey,’ ‘Lurline’ or the “Malolo,’ 
whose less-than-five-day passage from 
California to Hawaii, rivals the finest 
on any sea. 


Aboard, all the world making holiday. 
South Sea languor in deck chair re- 
pose. Gay life winding through the 
splendor of great public rooms. 
The fine art of living carried to per- 
fection by Matson-Oceanic liners. 


Your travel agency or our offices will gladly provide you with Hawaiian, 





Frequent sailings from the noted ports 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


SHARPLY REDUCED steamer fares 
on premium accommodations. Special 
Low round-trip rail fares to California. 
LOWER living costs in Hawait. LOWER 
rates at the famous Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 
The NEW “Mariposa” and “Monterey” 
with express speed and special low 
summer round trip fares, enable you 
to vacation this summer in the great 
Empires of the Southern Cross. 
You can visit Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, 
Auckland in New Zealand, Sydney and 
Melbourne in Australia, within forty- 
six days from California back to Cali- 
fornia, in the luxury of super-fine 
ships at a cost so low it will amaze you. 


A variety of Round-the-World routes 
via Australia at attractive new fares. 


| Australian, New Zealand literature. 


PORTLAND 


NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO 


e LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE e 














PEOPLE 


Last week. these 





Names make news. 
names made this news: 


The Hearst Press reported that one 
Edna Brown, 19, a British hotel waitress, 
swam the Thames River to the grounds of 
Windsor Castle, emerged “radiant” in her 
“youthful attractiveness” as King George 
V came up on horseback with two grooms. 
Miss Brown, “dumbfounded, curtsied”: 
the King bowed, asked, “Where is your 
boat?” He watched while she swam back. 
Next day the Crown Land Office wrote the 
hotel across the river a sharp letter. Miss 
Brown was reprimanded, resigned her job, 
then was re-hired at King George’s re- 
quest. Headlined Hearstpapers: GIRL IN 
ONE-PIECE SUIT CURTSIES TO 
KING. 

© 
Joseph Vincent (“Holy Joe”) Mc- 


Kee, president of New York City’s Board 
of Aldermen, onetime acting mayor, anti- 

















International 


“Hoty Jor” McKee 


“Vow're telling me?” 
Tammany white hope for next election, 
abruptly announced he was quitting poli- 
tics to become president of Title Guaran- 
tee & Trust Co. A newsman asked him: 
“Do you mean you're disgusted with 
politics?” Snapped Mr. McKee: “You're 
telling me?” Credited with some part in 
kicking “Holy Joe,” Tammany stumbling 
block, upstairs into a $50,000 job was 
Tammany’s foxy little Boss John Francis 
Curry. 
a a 

Spring freshets swelled Michigans 
River Rouge, flooded the estate of Henry 
Ford. The muddy lake lapped to within 
a few hundred feet of the house, drowned 
the gardens and bird sanctuaries. Unable 
to use a car, Mr. Ford was rowed out by 
boat. 

enansidbioniaa 

Eastbound from Albuquerque, the 
Lindberghs sat down on the Texas plains 
near Amarillo to wait out a blinding sand- 
storm, slept in their plane, arrived in Kan- 
sas City next day to learn they were being 
nationally headlined as “missing.” Col. 
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| 
Lindbergh: “People shouldn't worry. It’s 
liable to happen any time in the Western 
country.” 


ae 
At a Manhattan fashion show for char- 


itv, socialites paraded in dresses they had 


worn “on some very happy occasion. 

Mrs. Payne Whitney wore a gray after- 
noon ensemble “because every time I have 
worn it my horse Twenty Grand has won.” 


Roberta Keene Tubman, descendant 
of Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence William Hooper, a vice president of 
the America’s Good-Will Union, was sit- 
ting in a Manhattan subway train when a 
group of communists got on. Lustily they 
sang the “Internationale.” Mrs. Tubman 
boiled. then rose and gave voice to “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Over & over she 
sang it, pitching it higher and_ higher. 
Louder sang the Communists. At the next 
station more Communists got on, joined 
in the “Internationale.” Mrs. Tubman 
pitched “The Star-Spangled Banner” still 
higher. At last she was obliged to get off 
the train to attend a meeting of the Good- 
Will Union (an organization for interna- 
tional rapport ). 


en 

A Dry candidate for New York State’s 
convention on repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment was bald, square-cut Vivian Burnett. 
original of Little Lord Fauntleroy, writ- 
ten by his mother, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, in 1886. Now a free lance writer. 
he told newshawks: “I was a_ perfectly 
normal boy—I got myself just as damn 
dirty as the other boys. I could write a 
hook about what Fauntleroy has been to 
me. I try to get away from it but I can’t.” 

At the start of a_ three-weeks’ fast 
Mahatma Gandhi was released from 
prison -by British authorities. Said he: 
“Those who expect my fast to kill me will 
he pleasantly disappointed.” 

ee 

George Herbert (‘Pete’) Bostwick, 
ablest gentleman rider in the U. S., broke 
his collar bone when his mount fell in the 
Raceland Steeplechase at Pimlico, Md. 

* 

Sequels 

To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To the resignation of Author Pearl 
Sydenstricker Buck from Presbyterian 
loreign mission work in answer to charges 
of heresy (Time, May 8); the resignation 
of Mrs. Henry V. K. Gillmore from the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
commendation of Mrs. Buck by the Mid- 


dle Atlantic Conference of Congregational 
and Christian Churches. 


@ To the $250.000 suit for defamation of 


character against Adman Bruce Barton by | 


his onetime file clerk Gertrude Gussen- 
haven Wagner King (Tre. May 1): dis- 
missal and award of $156 for costs to Mr 
Barton in Manhattan Supreme Court. In 
jail on Barton’s charges of attempted ex- 
tortion, Mrs. King did not appear in court. 
€ To the injuries (broken arm & leg, in- 
ternal injuries) of Thomas David Schall 
Jr., 23, son of Minnesota’s blind Senator: 
an award by a Washington jury of $60.000 
plus interest against Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J.. whose truck collided with the Schall 


automobile near East Riverdale, Md. in 
1930. 


| 
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The Paris Express 


4 DAYS IN THE GAY PLEASURE CITY...INA 


) weeks vacation 


IF YOU TAKE THE TRANSATLANTIC LIMITED 








(Third Class Atlantic) 






CAFE de la ROUUN 


SEE PARIS AND LIVE! Meet the 


Gallic gaiety and historic beauty of the 
hospitable capital of France. Notre 
Dame Cathedral, the quaint Latin Quar- 
ter, lovely Luxembourg Gardens, medi- 
eval Ile St. Louis, vivacious boulevards, 
sidewalk cafes, fascinating shops. Trips 
to Versailles and Malmaison specially 
included in this tour. 


THRILL to the amazing Speed and 


414 days’ ocean crossing on the 


Good Times of the transatlantic cham- —s world’s fastest liners... with 4 
pions. In Third Class at sea, with every to 7 days in London and Paris 
modern convenience. Respond to the by these all-expense tours. 
bright-colored “Munich evenings”, and Other longer tours to all 


join in jolly dances animated by stirring | Europe at lower and higher 


music. Relax in the beautiful social prices by Lloyd express and 
rooms and on the bright decks. Enjoy cabin liners, and in all classes. 
the immaculate cabins and the generous Write for Booklets and Information 
nie : f describing these unusual tours at 
hospitality of a distinguished service. remarkably low prices. 


North German Lloyd 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 57 Broadway, New York, will be glad to refer JJ you to 


an experienced steamship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. 


oe ee On -2- ee) ee Ce) ee ee 
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ALAS KA 


e 


ROUND TRIP 


hee 


FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW *eai* FARES 


MEALS AND BERTH 
ON BOAT 


4 er summer, take America’s smoothest 
and most exciting sea-vacation . . . the 
9-day cruise to Alaska. 


Settle back in perfect comfort as you sail 
past sky-piercing mountains, dazzling 


glaciers and the endless scenic wonders 
of the Inside Passage of the North Pacific 

. Visit fascinating ports of call where 
the romance of Gold Rush still 
lingers — where streets are lined with 
colorful totem poles and stores are gay 
. And at Skag- 
way take the train that leads over the 
thrilling Trail of ’98 to White Pass, Lake 
Bennett and beyond. 


days 


with native souvenirs . 


Two sailings weekly from Vancouver. 
Write, or stop in for illustrated booklets. 
For an added vacation treat include the 
Canadian Rockies in your itinerary. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFI C 


MONTR t— Windsor Station 
NEW YORK 2 Ave. at 44th Str 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Stu 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Stree 


1 East Jackson Boulevard 
-675 Market St 


CHICAGO—7 
SAN FRANCISCO- 


LOS ANGELES—621 S, Grand Ave n 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 








one 


this 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MON TREAL— 3¢ 
NEW YORK— 


PHILADEI 
BOSTON 


PHIA 


18 
CHICAGO 4%. 
SAN FRANCISCO tre 
-607 S. Grand Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 


gas f 





© John Kabel 








Alaska Cruise. 
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Mind Triumphant 

Clifford Whittingham Beers, bellwether 
and battering ram of the Mental Hygiene 
Movement, last week began a round of 
salutes. The occasion was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his Movement’s founding. 
Yale sounded off first with an all-day an- 
niversary meeting of the Connecticut So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, first of a world- 
wide system of similar organizations fos- 
tering mental health. In Boston the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene 
sary 


followed with a twentieth anniver. 
meeting. 


Again Leader Beers was 





CuirrorD WHITTINGHAM BEERS 
He had instinct for the jugular. 


guest of honor. Next day he was in Man- 
hattan where Dr. Haven Emerson was to 





present him with the gold medal of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences.* 
Awaiting bestowal was a Cross of Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor. Clifford 
Beers’s mind, once a wreck, now brilliantly 
useful, stood triumphant. 

The U. S. has several characters who 
1 themselves out of profound 
difficulties by their own bootstraps and 
then proceeded to lift others similarly al- 
flicted. What Franklin D. Roosevelt did 
after infantile paralysis, Robert Benjamin 
Irwin and Helen Keller after blindness 
and Dr. Earl Carlson after crippling birth- 
injuries (Time, May 30), Clifford Beers 
has done on an even larger scale after in- 
Thirty-three years ago his mind 


| have pullec 


ty 
sanl 


lost its balance: he imagined himself 
doomed to epilepsy because a brother suf- 


fered from that disease. Fear became 
delusion. His mind broke down com- 
letely, and relatives put him into private 
institutigns where treatment was crude 


vm ruel (strait jackets, beatings, throt- 





an 
tlings, cursings). Despite maltreatment 
hi mind rediscovered itself. He resolved 
to start a movement to improve conditions 


among the insane. Transferred, before re- 


*At the same ceremony Daniel Willard was ! 
give Newton Diehl Baker and Rabbi Stephe 
Samuel Wise was to give Commander Evangeline 
Booth similar gold medals 
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UST as New England’s business life 
centres around Boston, the Hub City, 
so does Boston’s business activity revolve 
around the Parker House, famous hostelry. 


In addition to convenience of location, 
and a modern, luxurious building, we 
offer visitors to Boston the same high 
quality of accommodation, cuisine and 
service which has attracted travelers to 
the sign of the Parker House for two 
generations. Every room has private bath, 
shower, circulating ice-water, and there 
are plenty of singles at $3. 
On your next trip to Boston, stop at the 
Parker House. We'll be glad to see you. 
» ty 
Glenwood J. Sherrard de> § 


President & Managing Director — | ¥\ 





TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 









DOLLARS 


A DAY 





PORTLAND TO THE 


ORIENT 


& RETURN TO SAN FRANCISCO 


SUMMER RATES NOW EFFECTIVE—a two months 
trip to Manila and return — via Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong for only 
$300. Modern “‘One-Class’’ Gen- 
eral liners; all outside rooms with 
beds; 
rooms; splendid American food. 
Yokohama and Return $240 
Round-the-World Tours $500 


SAILINGS 
GENERAL SHERMAN . May 24 
GENERAL LEE ..... Junel4 
GENERAL PERSHING . July 5 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars — or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP ates 


Porter Building (Dept. Z) Portland, Oregon 


spacious decks and social 
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| chologist of 


TIME 


covery, to the Connecticut state asylum, 
he deliberately got himself into the “vio- 
lent ward” to observe methods. As part of 
the cowing practice then in vogue, at- 
tendants kicked, beat and insulted the pa- 
tients, sometimes breaking 
sionally killing. After Clifford Beers was | 
freed he published (in 1908) his famed 
autobiography A Mind That Found Itself, 
which this year went into its nineteenth 
edition.” | 

Clifford Beers always had what one- 
time Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes calls 
an “instinct for the jugular.” He cw his 
manuscript first to the greatest U. S. psy- 
f the time, Harvard’s late Wil- 
then to the greatest U. S. 
Johns Hopkins’ Adolf Meyer. 
Clifford Beers, zealous 
and determined, went about the country 
proselytizing for decent, understanding 
care of the mentally deranged. Professor 
Meyer suggested the phrase ‘Mental Hy- 


bones, occa- 


liam James; 
psychiatrist, 
Both approved 





giene”’ for the movement. 

Insane asylums 25 years ago were 
mostly custodial institutions. Mr. Beers’s 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


has converted most of them into hospitals 
for scientific treatment. Nowadays about 
one-third of the patients declared mentally 
incompetent recover completely under in- 
telligent care. Another one-fifth are freed 
as improved. No longer is mental disease | 
considered incurable or a disgrace. 

The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, directed by Dr. Clarence M. 
Hincks, Toronto psy chiatrist, is now em- 
phasizing preventive work, one of its orig- 


inal purposes. The U. S. already has more 
than 700 mental and child guidance clinics. 
An international committee co-ordinates 
the work of national Mental Hygiene so- 
cieties in 34 foreign lands, held an inter- 
national congress in Washington in 1930, 


| will hold another in Paris two years hence. 

Clifford Beers’s sturdy diligence mo- 
tivates them all. He is a tall, swarthy, 
hazel-eved, healthy, witty man of 57 who | 
works, talks & talks insistently 
for Mental Hygiene. For 21 years there 
has been a Mrs. Beers whom he publicly 





extols as “friend of my youth who did 
believe in me and who encouraged me in 
my ambitions.” 

Operation on a Mosquito 


A new, convenient way of infecting 


| syphilitics with malaria begins with an op- 


eration on 
Mayne, U. S 


a mosquito, reported Dr. Bruce 
Public Health entomologist 


in Washington last week. (Malarial fever 
raises the syphilis victim’s temperature | 
and remits, sometimes cures, the paresis | 
caused by advanced syphilis of the brain 


it has been 
mosquitoes 
diffi- 
some- 


—Time, I b. 20.) Heretofore 
induce malarial 
Live 


necessary to 
mosquitoes are 


in transit 


to bite paretics 


cult to handle, often die 


times escape with consequent danger to 
the community. Dr. Mayne. who learned 
all about mosquitoes in England, India, 


the Philippines and the U. S., found that 





by chloroforming them under a 20-power 
magnifying glass he could cut out their 
salivary glands in which lie the malarial 
organisms. Made into a serum, the ma- 
laria germs from one mosquito suffice to 
inoculate twelve paretics 

Doubleday, Doran ($2) 








Speaking of 
OPERATIONS 


Railroads, as well as people, 


indulge in 


them. And the operation of The George 


Washington is making history among 


travelers. For here is a train that keeps 


men clean—rides them in airy, luxuri- 


ous cars—lets them sleep restfully. It 


feeds them meals that taste like home 


—without raiding the bank account. 


It’s an air-conditioned wonder. Yet— 


there is no extra fare! 


THE 
GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


The Most Wonderful Train in the World 


Completely Air - Conditioned 
Every Car—All the Time 


NO EXTRA FARE 


EASTBOUND 

(Read up) 
1:40 p.m. 
11:49 a.m. 


aoe ND 


“v. New York (Penn. Sta.) Ar. 
v. Philadelphia (30th St.) Ar. 
.v. Baltimore Pe 

Vo 






















1:09 p.m. Ar. 9: 
6:01 p.m. L Washington Ar. 8:30 a.m. 
VIRGINIA SECTION 
2:20 p m. Lv. Nortolk Ar. 11:30 a.m. 
3:17 p.m. Lv. Newport News Ar. 10:32 a.m. 
30 p.m. Ly. Richmond Ar. 8:25 a.m, 
8:45 a.m. Ar. Cincinnati Lv. 6:01 p.m. 
KENTUCKY SECTION _ i 
8:15 a.m. Ar. Lexington... , Lv. 4:05 p-m. 
10:50 a.m. Ar. Louisville Ly. 1:30 p.n 
10:35 a.m. Ar. Indi polis Ly. 2:10 p.m. 
2:50 p.m. Ar. Chicago (12th St. ). Ly. 10:05 a.m, 
1: 4 pe m. Ar. St. Louis Ly. 9:04 a.m, 
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NEW LOW FARES « 
JAPAN and RETURN 


*195 


| 





JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES | 


(Reduced Round-Trip Summer Fares) 





First Class . . 465 up Cabin Class * 375 up 


Second Class 985 up Tourist Cabin +] 95 up 


(Rates from Pacific Coast) 


| 





@ This Summer a surprisingly few dollars — 
$195, in fact — can set you down in the midct 
of this fantastic empire of unreal realities. 
Sait from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via Honolulu on new express motor liners. 
Also comfortable Cabin and Tourist-Cabin 
ships from Vancouver and Seattle direct to 
Japan. For information, write to Dept. 32. 


N-Y-K- LINE 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue + San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street - Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue - Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street + Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave., or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows 














#»[{E-DISCOVER 


the 
charm of 


Country 
er 
livin g 
MAKE this a 
Green Mountain 
summer — in 
quest of a place 
and a way of living that brings health, 
contentment and security. There's a tonic 
in every landscape, a thrill in every visia 
that makes the Vermont hills easier and 
happier to LIVE with. For a touring pre- 
view, send for “UNSPOILED VERMONT’ 


(profusely illustrated) with listing of other 
vacation literature, or — 





VERMONT 
’ 

“Vermont Summer Homes” 
by DOROTHY CANFIELD 
—a de luxe brochure 
with 33 photographs, 
pointing the way to 
“that best of all good 
bargains, the one which bene fits <n sides 


alike.” 
VERMONT BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


4 State House. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


rmont 


fits your budget 









| Lawrenceville to be, among 15.000 U. S. 


| where the Tennessee Shad once used beer 


TIME 


EDUCATION | 





| Junior Battalion 


On the theory that a sincere national 


| movement should enlist young blood to 


carry it through the years, and that it 
would excite U. S. schoolboys to be asso- 


| ciated, even remotely, with characters 


like Gene Tunney (retired), Barry Wood | 
(Harvard) and Mal Stevens (Yale), Com- 
mander Fred G. Clark of the Crusaders | 
last week paid a visit to Lawrenceville 
School. Headmaster Mather Almon Ab- 
bott, bluff and hearty, was glad to call his 
boys together to hear Crusader Clark’s | 
story: that the Crusaders were going to | 
start a Junior Division and had picked 


schools, the First Battalion. Whether or 
not the young gentlemen of Lawrenceville, | 


for Welsh rabbits, were unanimously ex- | 
cited by Crusader Clark’s earnest exp!ana- 
tion of the need for repealing the 18th 
Amendment and for “strict control of the | 
liquor traffic,’ the evening’s results were | 
100%. Dr. Abbott formed the First Bat- 

talion by a method which should prove 
useful in other schools. He said that those 
boys who did not wish to join might leave 
the auditorium. All remained, signed 
cards, agreed to pay 5o¢ and receive a 
button. Then the seniors retired to Dr. 
Abbott’s study and elected the First Bat- 
talion’s commander, John Irwin of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

In line for Second Battalion, since its 
Headmaster Howard Bement is on the 
Junior Division’s advisory board, was 
vigorous Asheville School at Asheville, 
N. C., to which Headmaster Abbott paid 
a visit after the Lawrenceville meeting. 





° —v | 
Harvard’s 25th 
Spotting the man who would succeed 
frosty old Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell as 
Harvard’s president has been a game al- 
most as popular as “Murder.” It began 
a year and a half ago with the appoint- | 
ment of Dr. Kenneth Ballard Murdock, | 
36, as Harvard’s dean of Arts & Sciences 
(Time, Sept. 28; Oct. 12, 1931). The | 
Boston Globe scored a “beat” on the ap- 
pointment, began at once reporting that 
Dean Murdock was being groomed for the 
presidency. Later other candidates were 
discussed over Boston tea tables, but Dean 
Murdock seemed to be ahead—until last 
week. Then the alert Globe reported 
dark horse and scored another “beat.” The 
Globe reported, the Harvard Corporation 
nominated, and the Harvard Overseers 
were sure to accept, James Bryant 
(“Jim”) Conant, 40, as Harvard’s 25th 





president. 

The choice reflected a decision in favor | 
of oldtime, hard-driving intellect over new 
style business efficiency. James Conant is 
one of his country’s foremost organic | 
chemists. Born in Dorchester, Mass son 
of an able wood-engraver, he took his Har- | 
vard A. B. (Class of 1914) in three years, 
magna cum laude. While taking his Ph. D. 
he was a teaching fellow. During the War 
he worked on gases, became a major in 
the Chemical Warfare Service. Then he 
returned to Harvard and, because the uni- 
versity feared losing him to another col- 
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Watch the Water 


You Drink 
It is the key to health. 


Whenever you are away 

from home 

drink the best 

water obtainable — 
DRINK 


ffoland “Water 


famous the world over as a 


Natural Mineral Spring Water 


On Shipboard, on trains 
or at your hotel: order 
a cold refreshing bottle. 











Visit Poland Spring, 


Maine’s Famous Resort, This Summer 





RET ABE EI we RE I A 


Vacations Planned 








ROAD MAPS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 
Canada ort Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport,a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you t 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with spaces to record the expenses of your 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, operated by 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel sery- 
ice. Address Dept. 22, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 
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‘der nti ral cream, mot cream, mouth was 
cold cream, etc. cannot Wor 
won lers, and may actually! 
useless, directly or potentia 

W 


harmful, or needlessly expe nsive How can you 
The Ephraim method enav!es you to have te 
knowledge of what you buy ana to judge it competent 
for usefulness, quality,andrealcost Every Ephraim Spe 
Sication Produc t bears a label stating ils ingredients. Wat 
for free “Guide to Scientific Buying”’ which describes 37 
useful products for personal and household needs. 


JEROME W. EPHRAIM, INC. (Dept. 13) 91 Warren St., New Yo 
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TIME 








lege, Dr. Conant was made assistant pro- 
fessor six years after taking his A. B. In 
six years more he became a full professor. 
His most famed work has been in chloro- 
phyll, the green stuff of life in plants. 
Last year Columbia University gave Dr. 
Conant its Chandler Medal, the American 
Chemical Society (New York section) its 





Wide World 
James BryANT CoNANnt 
The Eliot-Lowell tradition was preserved. 


Dr. Conant is rated a stern taskmaster 
—and admired for it—by his ablest stu- 
dents. Chemistry is his whole life. Yet 
he is no absent-minded professor: decade 
ago he leaped into the Charles River to 
save a would-be suicide. His wife, mother 
of his two children, is Grace Thayer Rich- 
ards, daughter of the late Chemist Theo- 
dore W. Richards who won a Nobel Prize 
in 1916. The Conants live hard by the 
Harvard Chemical Laboratories. In an 
alumni record Dr. Conant used up one- 
third of his brief space by writing: “The 
present academic year (1928-29) has been 
one of good fortune for all the members 
of the Harvard chemistry department 
since we have at last quitted the prehis- 
toric Boylston Hall and moved into our 
splendid new quarters in the Mallinckrodt 
and Converse Laboratories.” 

Three of Harvard’s last four presidents 
were of old New England lineage. For 64 
years, under the late great Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot (who in his early years was a 
mathematics and chemistry professor) and 
under Dr. Lowell, Harvard’s presidency 
was of the very best Boston blue blood. 
Many a Boston socialite assumed that the 
aristocratic succession would continue. 
But the Harvard Corporation was con- 
‘cious of the “unavailability” of some 
other candidates and of Dr. Conant’s fit- 
ting neatly in the Eliot-Lowell intellectual 
tradition. No appanage of Boston alone, 
Harvard is the richest university in the 
U.S. ($17,204,250 endowment) and now 
has about all it needs in fine buildings and 
new houses. Harvard under Dr. Conant 
may keep its mind on lofty things, moving 
in the direction spry old Dr. Lowell indi- 
cated when, as one of his last presidential 
acts, he founded a Society of Fellows 
lor super-scholarly young post-graduates. 


Dr. Conant was to have sailed this week 
for a vacation in Europe. A mastoid oper- 
ation on one of his sons last week may 
delay his holiday. But his plans fit in with 
those of Harvard—to keep Dr. Lowell in 
the centre of the stage next month at his 
25th and last commencement. 








School Tuition 


When Andrew William Mellon looked 
about for a place to send his boy Paul to 
boarding school, he chose Choate School 
at Wallingford, Conn. largely because of 
a sturdy, athletic scholar on its faculty, 
Raphael Johnson Shortlidge. Son Paul 
also went to Mr. Shortlidge’s summer 
camp in New Hampshire. 

In 1927, having served Choate for 17 
years, Teacher Shortlidge was made head- 
master of Storm King School (Cornwall-on 
Hudson, N. Y.). Last September he moved 
again, this time to Tome at Port Deposit, 
Md., few miles up the Susquehanna River 
from Chesapeake Bay. Some 30 Storm 
King boys followed him to the new school. 

Headmaster Shortlidge, now 49, found 


Tome’s celebrated neo-Colonial — plant 
wisely financed, well-staffed but half- 
empty. Built to accommodate 200 stu- 


dents, Tome had this year only too. Its 
$1,500 tuition was too high to attract new 
Experience has taught Headmaster 
Shortlidge that although it costs nearly 
twice as much to feed 200 boys as it does 
to feed 100, they do not cost twice as much 
to educate. Last week he announced a 
financial plan the simplicity of which 
would have done credit to Andrew William 
Mellon: 

Even if enrollment does not increase 
next year, Tome’s tuition will be cut to 
$1,300, but Tome boys will have to clean 


hoys. 
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Wide World 
RAPHAEL JOHNSON SHORTLIDGE 
He gave his parents an incentive. 


their own rooms, make their beds, work 
once a week on the school grounds. If 
enrollment to 150, tuition will be 
cut to $1,075. If it goes to 200, the price 
will be $950. Thus, if each Tome boy or 
his parents will enlist one recruit, as Head- 
master Shortlidge urged them to do, the 
school will be filled and everyone’s pockets 
will be less empty. 


goes 








THEY ALL WELCOMED 
‘JIM IN A FOURSOME 


BUT NOBODY LIKED 
TO FOLLOW HIM 
IN THE SHOWER 


E was one of those men everybody 


liked. But he was thoughtless. 
Wherever he walked barefoot he spread 
a stealthy infection, and those who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps were likely to de- 
| velop that unpleasant and often serious 
“Athlete’s Foot.” 


t 


skin disease known as 


Danger signals— watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
‘*Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 





Examine the skin between your toes. Moist, 

red skin, itching cracks, dead-white peel- 

ing skin—all these symptoms call for 
| immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
| morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that Absorbine Jr. quickly kills the 
germ of “Athlete’s Foot” when reached. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. Avoid 
the constant risk of re-infection. In hotel 
bathrooms, in showers and locker-rooms 
—even in your own spotless bathroom, 
| this hardy germ lurks and attacks bare 
feet. Even your socks must be boiled 15 
minutes to kill this germ. Keep on using 
Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 


Don’t try to curb 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


with cheap substitutes 
Delays can be dangerous 








Absorbine Jr. at all druggists, $1.25. For free sam- 
ple, write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, 
aches, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, insomnia 





TIME 


eo Ss. 2 £8 








Hamburg Centenary 

Because in Hamburg 100 years ago an 
impoverished young bull-fiddler had a son 
born to him by a woman 17 years older 
than himself, because the lumpish Ger- 
man infant grew up to be Johannes 
Brahms, musical organizations everywhere 
this year have been paying court to the 
memory of one of the world’s greatest 
composers. On his tooth birthday this 
week Hamburg listened reverently to 
Brahms’s music, placed wreaths before the 
bust of the hulking, bearded old man at 
the entrance of its famed Musikhalle. 
Cincinnati last week heard Brahms music 
played at its 30th spring festival. Boston 
fortnight ago had five days of Brahms. 
This summer the Chicago Symphony will 
stage a Brahms Festival for World’s Fair 
visitors, supplementing the Brahms pro- 
grams which it, along with other U. S. 
orchestras, gave during the winter season. 

Proud Bull-Fiddler Brahms wanted his 
son to be a musician but such tribute as is 
being paid this year was far beyond the 
scope of his imagination. Music, Father 
Brahms hoped, would earn his son a living. 
He was set to playing the piano almost as 
soon as he could toddle. Before he reached 
his teens he could tootle on a horn, play 
passably on the violin and ’cello. But to 
his father’s despair he would go on scrib- 
bling music when he should have been 
practicing his scales and learning the dance 
tunes which would earn him a thaler 
or two and all the supper he could eat. 


The dance tunes and the German folk 
songs which Johannes learned to please 
his father crept into the music he wrote 
for 50 years to follow. But it was his 
amazing piano repertory, compositions of 
his own that he had tucked away, which so 
impressed Eduard Reményi, the gypsy vio- 
linist, that he engaged young Brahms to 
be his accompanist, introduced him to po- 
tent Violinist Joseph Joachim. Reményi 
taught Brahms to love Hungarian dances. 
Joachim brought him to the attention of 
Composer Robert Schumann who just had 
time before his mental collapse to pub- 
licize the young Hamburger as the coming 
great composer. 

Composer Robert Schumann’s pianist- 
wife Clara gave to Brahms’s life the 
mantic touch without which biographers 
never would have been satisfied. Brahms 
never married but Clara Schumann en- 
couraged him through his failures, inspired 
him to compose love songs as deeply per- 
sonal as any that have been written. The 
D Minor Concerto failed at its first hear- 


ro- 


ing, partly because Brahms played the 
piano part himself more vigorously than 
accurately. It took Clara Schumann, who 


played it the length & breadth of Europe, 
to make it known for what it was worth 


The premiére of the Violin Concerto was 
coolly received. It was lacking in fire- 
works : nd Brahms. who conducted it, sup- 
plied a diversion by going on stage with 
his ‘aiasiate unfastened. In Boston 
where the recent Brahms concerts were 








this June will be the HUB cf the UNIVERSE! 


and 
Countrysides are in full and fragrant bloom. 
Villages and ancient towns are gay with the 
festivals of summer, 


RCHIMEDES said, ‘‘If I could find a place 
for a fulcrum, I could move the world.” 
London this June és the fulcrum . all the 
power of all the great nations will be concen- 
trated there to move this world out of the rut 
it is in. Be present at the event which histori- 
ans a century hence may acclaim as the turning- 
point of this civilization! 


d besides witr nessing this momentous occa- 
sion, you will be in London at the time when 
Lon don is atits loveliest. You will be in England 
at its season of rarest delight. Skies are blue 
and mild at the sea-side, in the Cotswold Hills, 
among the wild crags of Wales, above the 





heather 


moors highlands of Scotland. 


Let Cook's take you to London this June... 
call, write or ‘phone our nearest office for com- 
plete information on steamship sailings, rates, 
hotels, tours in England... 


we are agents for 
all steamship lines. Make it a point to consult 
us; there is no obligation. And while you are 
in London, in whatever section of the city vou 
mav be, there will be a Cook's office nearby ... 
there are 28. Cook's offices widely distributed 
over London...all ready to serve and advise you, 


$e ut Sondon this liad 
COOK’S THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth 


Avenue, New York & Branches 
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sold out to the doors and Beacon Hil 


ladies stamped their feet in approval, 
Critic Philip Hale once wrote in the Her. 
ald: “Over the exit door of Symphony 
Hall could well be written ‘This way out 
in case of Brahms.’ 

Brahms submitted to Clara Schumann 
all his great works: the lovely, contem. 
plative string quartets; the German 
Requiem for which, true to his Protestan: 
upbringing, he used a simple, Biblical text: 
the four symphonies which were worthy 
successors to Beethoven’s. with their 
beautiful themes craftily amplified even 
more intricately than Beethoven developed 
his. 
him as a product of the romantic age in 
which he lived but because he clung un- 
fashionably to established musical forms 
(unlike revolutionary Richard Wagner) he 
came to be rated as the last of the classical 
titans. 

Like the titans before him Brahms spent 
most of his musical life in Vienna, con- 
tinued to take short winter concert tours 
with his friend Joachim, summered with 
Clara Schumann at the German spas 
Vienna knew him as a churlish, thick-set 
man who on fine days went around in 
colored shirts, no collar, trousers too short, 
a shabby alpaca coat; on rainy days wore 
an old-fashioned bluish-green shawl fast- 
ened in front with an enormous pin. 
Brahms made many enemies in Vienna hy 
his ill-mannered effort to assure himself 
privacy. Death came to him at 63. the 
immediate result of a cold contracted at 
Clara Schumann’s grave. Vienna gave 
him a fine funeral, buried him near 
Beethoven and Schubert. Vienna will 
honor him with festival performances 
which musical Europeans will travel far 
and near to attend. 





Sunday Maestro 

One Sunday afternoon six years ago a 
pale young conductor stood in a Manhat- 
tan radio station, baton tensely raised, 
waiting for the hands of the clock to reach 
the dot of three. Columbia Broadcasting 
System was sending its first program over 
the air. Pale young Howard Barlow had 
been chosen to christen the newborn net- 
work which was so soon to become the 
potent rival of wealthy National Broad- 
casting Co. Musically as well as sentimen- 
tally the 3 p. m. hour on Sunday has come 
to mean much to C. B. S. New York Phil- 
bemndaiic concerts have been broadcast 
then ever since Columbia’s President Wil- 
liam S. Paley decided that radio listeners 
should be given regularly the best of sym- 
phonic music, that Columbia would pay for 


it if commercial sponsors would not. Fort- 
night ago Conductor Arturo Toscanini 
ended the Philharmonic season with 3 


memorable Beethoven cycle. Determined 
to pre serve its Sunday afternoon standard 
Columbia announced that symphonic mt- 
sic would be continued throughout ‘he 
summer, that young Howard Barlow would 
cadens until the Philharmonic returns it 
the autumn. Last Sunday Conductor Bat 
low began his season as summer maestro 
by eee conducting an all-Brahms pro 
gram i 1 honor of the late great German 
composer’s rooth birthday (see above). 
When people in Plain City, Ohio, tuned 
in this week on Howard Barlow’s first Sum 
day afternoon concert, a few were les 
impressed by the music than by the fac 


Brahms’s tender andantes stamped 
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A HALF CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


Fifty years’ experience in fence manufacture 
assures proper materials... that the PAGE 
FENCE you buy has correctly engineered 
fittings... and that erecting service is con- 
ducted by trained experts. 


The money you invest in fence goes for 
two things; material and erection costs. In 
fence, above all things, it is penny wise and 
pound foolish to skimp in either. The few 
dollars extra that you may spend for a qual- 
ity PAGE FENCE and for a quality erec- 
tion job will come back many times over, 
in upkeép and replacement savings. 


A MATERIAL FOR EVERY 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITION 


Atmospheric conditions vary in different 
localities. PAGE is the only Fence Com- 
pany offering four different metals; Armco 
lron; Copper-Bearing Steel; and ‘‘Alcoa’’ 
Aluminum. PAGE also offers many durable 
patterns in Ornamental Wrought Iron. 


If you are contemplating a fence for a resi- 
dence, plant, school, park, cemetery or club, 
you will find the name of the nearest PAGE 
FENCE distributor in your classified tele- 
phone directory, under ‘‘Fence’’—or write 
the nearest PAGE District Office. 


The 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


District Offices: 
ATLANTA © CHICAGO e PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO 





| that he would not. 





that Howard Barlow was born in Plain 
City, where he used his father’s derby for 
a drum and scribbled musical notes all 
over the wallpaper. In Mount Carmel, IIL, 
some remember when he found an old 
’cello, had it fixed up in his father’s lum- 
beryard, rigged it with a set of Sears, Roe- 
buck strings and played it three weeks 
later in church, wearing knee pads so that 
the resin on the bow would not spoil his 
knickerbockers. Denverites recall the days 
when he sang in the high school glee club 
conducted by Paul Whiteman’s father. At 
the University of Colorado he led both 
the glee club and orchestra, would have 
gone in seriously for music then & there 
if Father Barlow had not whisked him out 
of school, determined that no son of his 
should wear Windsor ties and his hair long. 

Around Manhattan where Howard Bar- 
low had his first odd jobs conducting, he 
appeared exactly as his father had prayed 
But musicians and 











Underwood & Underwood 
Howarp Bartow 
For him, 


Toscanini’s hour. 


radio experts who last week roundly ap- 
proved the plume that Columbia had be- 
stowed on its able staff conductor, see him 
differently now. He is a quiet, businesslike 
musician with a vast repertoire at his com- 
mand and a deft way of getting instantane- 
ous results from his musicians. When 
Conductor Bruno Walter visited the Co- 
lumbia studios Jast winter he was aston- 
ished to find that in a year Howard Barlow 
had presented 236 symphonic works. Many 
of the scores he had mastered riding back 
& forth on the train to his country place 
in Poundridge, N. Y., where he fishes and 


exercises his none-too-sturdy muscles 
chopping wood. 
“The March of Time” well illustrates 


the sense of timing without which Howard 
Barlow could not have become a top-notch 
radio conductor. To provide the musical 
setting for a half-hour program he often 
plays snatches from 25 or 30 different 
compositions. The angry theme from 
Kempenski’s Fury of the Storm suited the 
Los Angeles earthquake. Five bars from 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony ended the 
sentence of Assassin Joseph Zangara. A 
bit from Baron’s Chinese Tragedy set the 
scene for a battle in the Orient 








AQUA VELVA 


DOES OU FAVORS 
FOR YOUR JUST- 


SHAVED FACE 


FOR THE UPKEEP OF YOUR 
Face — AQUA VELVA 


Lay down your razor... and splash this 
sparkling tonic on your still-moist face. 
Feel that tang and tingle? That’s Aqua 
Velva...and these are the things it does: 


Gives a sparkling refreshing tingle. 

Helps to care for tiny nicks and cuts. 

Helps to conserve the skin's natural moisture. 

Keeps the skin flexible. 

Guards against dust and germs. 

Helps protect from sun and wind. 

lakes away the oily feel that sometimes lingers 
on the face. 

The sum of all these things . . . helps to keep the 
face looking and feeling Fit! 


i NAM Whe 


An after-shaving bracer of Aqua Velva 
costs about as much as one cigarette. 
And what a perfect finish for a shave! 
Keeps your face feeling and looking as 
fit all day as Williams Shaving Cream— 
or the new Williams Glider Brushless 
Shave—/eaves it. Pick up a bottle on 
the way home tonight. 


1qua Velva is blended by the 
makers of Williams lather 
Shaving Cream and Williams 
Glider Brushless Shave. 
Either one of these fine 
creams is a perfect Com-. 
panion-In-Arms for Aqua 
Veloa in keeping Faces Fit! 







THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. MONTREAL, CAN. 
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The New Pictures 

The Silver Cord (RKO). If there is 
one thing which U. S. cinemaddicts have 
been taught to consider wholesome, if not 
sacred, it is Mother Love. The producers 
of this picture therefore deserve credit for 
their courage. The Silver Cord is a search- 


ing and bitter character study of a woman. 


whose exaggerated affection for her chil- 
dren has made weaklings of them and 
monster of herself. Mrs. Phelps (Laura 
Hope Crews) badgers one of her sons 
(Eric Linden) into breaking his engage- 
ment on the ground that his fiancée 
(Frances Dee) does not love him enough. 
The girl tries to commit suicide by jump- 
ing into a lake and it strikes Mrs. Phelps 
as deplorable that her sons do not put on 
overcoats before going to pull her out. 
Then she does her best to spoil the 
marriage of her older son (Joel McCrea) 
—on the ground that his wife (Irene 
Dunne) is selfishly ambitious. This young 
lady finally outwits Mrs. Phelps with 
dissertation on the maternal emotion 
which sounds particularly astringent com- 
ing so close to Mother’s Day. 

As dramatic pathology, The Silver Cord 
is more pungent than profound. It derives 
its pungence largely from the perform- 
ance of Laura Hope Crews, who played in 
the stage version by Sidney Howard in 
1926. There is not much action in The Sil- 
ver Cord but if the cinema does not im- 
prove upon the play in this respect it has 
the compensating ad advantage of being able 


to show close-ups of Miss Crews’s face, as 
it becomes ingratiating, anxious, angry, 
greedy, terrified and, finally,-a twitching 
mask of misdirected lust. Good shot: 
Mrs. Phelps spilling a cocktail when her 
daughter-in-law says that she expects a 
baby. 
6 
The Story of Temple Drake (Para- 
mount). Books as conspicuously con- 
cupiscent as William Faulkner’s Sanctuary 
always challenge and worry Hollywood. 
The U. S. public will tolerate between 
hook covers material which could never be 
exhibited in a theatre. Admirers of 
Sanctuary may therefore be disappointed 
in this transcription of it, but The Story 
of Temple Drake—although amply punc- 
tuated by shots in which the screen goes 
black to conceal everything except Director 
Stephen Roberts’ prudence—is more ef- 
fective than might have been expected. 
It is a dingy and violent melodrama, more 
explicit about macabre aspects of sex than 
any previous products of Hollywood. 
Naturally enough Pop-Eye, the least 
lovable character in Sanctuary, does not 
appear at all in The Story of Temple 
Drake. Temple is raped by the gangster 
who, in the book, was merely Pop-Eye’s 
assistant. She takes a liking to him forth- 
with, accompanies him from the ram- 
shackle ‘leggers hideaway where an auto- 
mobile accident has stranded her to more 
commodious quarters in a city sporting 
house. When her respectable suitor calls 











No Need to Suffer from the Heat 


Summer or Winter 


You paid for heat this winter... in more 
ways than one. And you'll pay for it this 
summer, too... when those long stretches 
of hot, humid weather set in... when the 
atmosphere in your home approaches the 
breathless mugginess of the tropics... when 

dust and dirt sift in through open windows 
... when mental and muscular energy drops 
to an 


and sleepless nights reduce vitality 


even lower degree. Q But there’s no need to 
York Air 


ditioning for the home substitutes clean, 


endure these discomforts. Con- 


filtered, healthful and invigorating indoor 
air...cooled and dehumidified to the cor- 


rect degree. Nerves relax in quiet comfort. 
Daily tasks 


seem lighter. Street noises and dirt are shut 


Sleep is restful and refreshing. 


out, Summer entertaining becomes a pleas- 
ure as guests are welcomed across your 
threshold to the utmost in hospitality . 


the air conditioned home. G And when you 
select air conditioning think of winter, too 


... think in terms of year ‘round comfort 


--» York 


and health. Central or unit system 








York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 
lam interested in Air Conditioning for —_ 
Name ___ 
iddress 


os " — 11-§ 








Air Conditioning is designed for both sum- 


mer and winter service, It lives up toa name 
that has spelled quality and dependability 


for the past half-century. 


YORK 


AIR CONDITIONING 


NDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION » MILK AND ICE CREAM PLANT MACHINERY 





there to subpena the gangster, Triggér, jy 
a trial for the murder of one of his under. 
lings, Temple tries to leave, shoots Trigge; 
for trying to stop her. When she tells qj 
this on the witness stand, her respectable 
suitor, who has persuaded her to do so, 
proves himself to be the most broad. 
minded cinema hero of the year. He 
gathers Temple in his arms, tells her stupid 
father they should both be proud of her, 


In the part that George Raft refused 


Jack 


because it would “offend his s paicy. 








Hopkins & LA RUE 
... dingy, violent, explicit. 


La Rue—a heavy-lidded young Italian who 
went to Hollywood to play in Scarface and 
lost the part to Raft—is_ effectively 
sinister. Miriam Hopkins gives a brilliant 
performance as Temple Drake. Good shot: 
Temple fidgeting with her hat after she 
has pried it out of the dead Triggers 
clenched fingers. 


Picture Snatcher (Warner) is a vulgor 
but generally funny collection of black 
outs. They concern a young racketeet 
(James Cagney) who finds to his endless 
delight that he cannot be put 1n jail for 
stealing pictures for the tabloids. He also 
finds that his brother journalists are smart 
but no match for him. Smartest of them 
is a rowdy sob-sister (Alice White). Whea 
she flusters him, Cagney bluntly knocks 
her down. When a_ bereaved husband 
comes to shoot him he hides in the 
women’s lavatory. When the daughter 
(Patricia Ellis) of a loud-mouthed Irish 


policeman (Robert Emmet O’Connor) 
visits the office, Cagney’s tender instincts 


are released like a load of bricks. When 
he takes the girl home her father recos- 
nizes a once legitimate target and absent: 
mindedly commences firing. 


re 


| 
Finally Cagney gets into trouble for | 
smuggling a camera into an electrocution. | 


He retires to a speakeasy, emerges to It- 
cover his prestige by turning over 1 
police the No, 1 bandit of the city. 

This is the third successive Warner 
Brothers picture to be distinguished by 
lavatory scenes (the other two were Baby 
Face and Central Airport). A happ} 
thought was the teaming of tough, noisy 
Alice White with tough, noisy Cagney. 
Without plot restrictions, it is doubtful 
who would have won the bout. 
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Profound Mouse 

Every four weeks the big-eyed, wisp- 
snouted rodent that is the world’s most 
celebrated film actor re-emerges on the 
screens of the world with shrill eagerness 
and a new set of adventures. He pokes 
into the unknown, pants, heaves and swells 
his chest at Minnie Mouse, meets grievous 








Acme 


WALTER DISNEY 
He began by leaf-flipping. 


setbacks, shrilly gives fight and taps out 
marvels of dancing, bullfighting, football- 
ing.* Like his predecessor in world popu- 
hrity, Charlie Chaplin, he has “the wist- 
fulness of . . . a little fellow trying to 
do the best he can.” In Germany he is 
Michael Maus, in France Michel Souris, in 
Japan Miki Kuchi, in Denmark Mikkel 
Mus and in Spain Miguel Ratonocito. Last 
week he became Art. 

In Manhattan’s Kennedy Galleries art 
critics piously eyed a collection of original 
Mickey Mouse cartoons from the Walt 
Disney Studios in Hollywood. Wrote one, 
“Genius... profoundest stuff... drama 
of the eternal ego.” Another noted “the 
integrity of the draftsmanship, the flair 
lor effective massing of spaces and the 
never failing rhythmic pattern of the 
drawings.” From Manhattan the cartoons 
will go to leading U. S. colleges and 
museums for exhibition under the auspices 
oi the College Art Association.+ 
_ Mickey Mouse’s popularity derives 
irom the absolute freedom of the art 
lorm in which he exists. He can break 
all natural laws (he never breaks moral 
hws) and always win. He lives in the 
moment, has no inhibitions. When he 
wins he frankly gloats as though he 
thought he fully deserved to win. There 


*Latest pictures: Mickey’s Melodrama (based 
on Uncle Tom’s Cabin) and Ye Olden Days 
(based on When Knighthood was in Flower). 
Coming: Mail Pilot. 

}Last week the city fathers of Worcester, 
Mass. announced an even greater salute to 
Mickey Mouse. May 12 will be Mickey Mouse 
Day in Worcester. On that day a little street 
built in front of the Worcester City Hall will 
be named Mic key Mouse Street. 


is rarely a standard cinema Menace 
threatening him. It is his overeagerness, 
optimism and weakness for showing off 
before Minnie that get him into trouble. 
When Minnie is in danger he rescues her. 
Toward her he smiles a vast lopsided smile 
that wavers now and then with embarrass- 
ment, returns soon to the simpleton grin. 
He turns everything to use. He wrestles 
off the edge of a cliff, wrestles on in mid- 
air. Suddenly he looks down in horror, 
races back across space to the cliff, re- 
sumes wrestling with complete concentra- 
tion. He flees interminably before a lion 
which loses its teeth when it nips him. 
Mickey claps himself into the teeth and 
turns on the lion which flees abjectly, its 
toothless mouth a_ parched wrinkle. 
Mickey pursuing, champs the teeth fero- 
ciously, suddenly gives out a lion-like roar. 

Mickey is a mouse but he acts like a 
man. He has a sack-like hound and a cat. 
They and the incidental animals and things 
contrast with Mickey's seriousness, act 
with fantastic playfulness. A swarm of 
canary chicks will escape Mickey’s cage, 
light in unison on a table. Suddenly they 
all go into a dance, do a double shuffle, a 








stationary skating motion and bump fun- 
daments by twos. Audiences roar with as- 
tonishment. Micxey’s cat and dog chase 
one another into a pair of drawers on a 
line. The drawers stand up and do a buck 
& wing. A bedspring rises on end. Mickey 
twangs the strings and it becomes a harp 
Anything may take on life and humanity 
express itself. A singing bird does its 
scales like a tyro, gulps, quivers and heaves 
like a diva, perches on the sheet music on 
the piano rack and turns the pages. The 
dog chases the cat through a clothes 
wringer. Both come through flattened out 
like sheet iron, go leaping on, smack into 
a fence which jolts them back into three 
dimensions. Nothing in a Disney cinema 
is ever entirely dead, nothing ever dies, 
nothing is impossible. 

Mickey Mouse’s creator, Walter 
(“Walt”) Disney is a slim, sharp-faced 
young man (31) of Irish-German descent. 
His father, a contractor, let him study 
drawing for a few months at the Chicago 
Art Institute before the family moved to 
Kansas City. He spent six years of his 
childhood on a Missouri farm watching 
the animal ancestors of Mickey’s pals. In 
school he early learned the schoolboy trick 
of drawing figures on the margins of his 
textbooks, graduating the poses on suc- 
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BLACK EBONY 
CALF 
AVENUE LAST 


“There’s the greatest shoe 

value on the market today!” 
“Right! The same shoes that 
were $8.50 to $12.50 are 


MOST STYLES 


NOw 85 to°D 


Nunn-Bush MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO 





NO GAPPING — NO SLIPPING - MADE BY SALARIED CRAFTSMEN, NOT HURRIED PIECEWORKERS 
Sold By Thousands O f Dealers From Coast to Coest 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad-| 
| vertisement but we still insist it’s news. | 
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|CARTOONS| 


| “Ding” Snubs Park Avenue | 
| High Hat. Cartoonists love Park 


Avenue pent-houses, but “Ding” 
||} snubbed them; he prefers to live on a 
hillside commanding the Raccoon | 
River in lowa, to work in his studio in 
The Register and Tribune building in 
Des Moines. Jay (“Ding”) Darling 
has spurned many a flattering New 
York inducement. 
































“Ding” snubs pent-houses 


From his 
|} land lookout post Mr. Darling sees 





Hinterlander. hinter- 


the national scene more clearly, 
|} wields a powerful influence that is 
national, even international. His 
cartoons appear in approximately 100 
newspapers; in Iowa, exclusively in 
The Des Moines Register. 

4 Out of 20. Of the cartoons re- 
printed by Time in its political car- 
toon supplement 2 weeks before the 
last election, 4 out of 20 were “Ding’s”. 
Talburt (Washington News) and Kirby 
(New York World-Telegram) were 
runners-up with 3 each. 


Opener. 230,000 Iowa husbands 
and wives begin the day (every day) 
by reading “Ding’s” cartoons on the 
front page of The Des Moines Register. 
Before the day is ended a half million |} 
Iowans have read and discussed it. 
Standard opener for an Iowa conver- 
“Did you see ‘Ding’s’ cartoon 
The answer is al- 











sation: 
this morning?” 
ways “Yes!” 
Who’s Buying? Cartoons aren't 
everything these Register and Tribune 
readers absorb. They also read ad- 
vertisements, and most of them still 
are spending money*, millions of it 
every year for products advertised in 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


spent $2,500,000 for Des Moines 
and Tribune subscriptions ~ 


*They 


| Register 








year. 














| the Rabbit cartoon. 


ceeding pages so that when he flipped the 
leaves rapidly, the figures seemed to move. 
At 17 he was drawing animal cartoons to 
advertise a barber shop, in exchange for 
haircuts. Then he got a job drawing 
animated cartoon slides as film advertise- 
ments for a Kansas City cinema palace. 
In his “studio” over a garage he spent 
hours coaxing a pair of mice out of their 
hole onto his drawing board. When they 
issumed faintly human attitudes, his 





Art MousE 


His name used to be Mortimer. 


guifaw of delight sent them scampering 
back. Then, single-handed, with $40, he 
tried to make an animated cartoon cinema 
called Steamboat Willie. His brother lent 


| him several hundred dollars more to photo- 


graph it and get to Hollywood. The pic- 
ture did not sell but it got him a studio 
job. Soon after he invented an Oswald 
Sound came to the 
cinema and his boss scrapped Oswald and 
Disney. 

With $15,000 savings, he and his elder 
brother went to work on an animated 
cartoon cinema with sound & dialog syn- 
chronized. Its hero was first named 
Mortimer Mouse, its leading lady Minnie. 
Mortimer soon became Mickey, an ac- 
curately cartooned mouse with a mouse’s 
four fingers, an inert tail, and a trick of 
lolling out its tongue. Hollywood turned 
down the finished product. It was first ex- 
hibited modestly in September, 1928 at a 
small Manhattan theatre. A week later it 
was jamming the Roxy. Walt Disney’s 
struggles were over. Mickey Mouse’s 
had just begun. 

No understudy has yet been found to 
think up Walt Disney’s simple ideas for 
Mickey Mouse. In the complicated trans- 
lation to cinema form, 175 understudies do 
most of the drawing far better than 
Disney could. In his $150,000 Hollywood 
studio, the preparation of a Mickey Mouse 
short is much the same as for any solemn 
Hollywood picture. When the script is 
finished, “animators” draw Mickey’s atti- 
tudes as at the beginning and end of each 
action. “Inbetweeners” draw the graduated 
poses between. “Inkers” place a trans- 


parent square of celluloid on the drawing 
and outline it boldly in ink on the celluloid. 


The first square is superimposed on q 
painted background. A picture is taken, 
A second is superimposed; and so op, 
While the film is run oif in a sound-proof 
room, an orchestra plays the score. Disney 
talks for Mickey Mouse. Five other men 
put in other dialog and sound imitations, 
But if the simple explosion of Disney’s 
comic idea has missed fire somewhere jn 
the translation, the whole thing is done 
over. All his time, energy and his $400.000 
a year, Disney turns back into Mickey 
Mouse and the Silly Symphonies (hero- 
less, dialog-less fantasies of jigging birds, 
beasts, fish, insects, skeletons, minerals 
and vegetables). His wife, Lillian Marie 
Bounds, a Hollywood girl who has never 
had anything to do with the cinema, calls 
herself a “mouse widow.” She considers 
her husband’s conversation fascinating be- 
cause it is entirely given to Mickey Mouse, 


Brooklyn Robbed 
One afternoon last week when the 


guards in the sprawling, five-story Museum 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts & Sci- 
ences shooed out visitors at closing time, 
their calls and retreating footsteps were 
heard by two or more men hiding silently 
in the shadows, probably under the beds 
in the American period rooms on the third 
floor. The strangers had a job to do but 
not a hard one. 

After midnight, when the fourth floor 
guard had passed the collection of the 
late Col. Michael Friedsam, the lurking 
thieves walked silently up _ into the 
dim-lit gallery. Swiftly & neatly they un- 
hung ten famed paintings, turned them 
over, knifed out the wooden panels from 
the back, removed the canvases on their 
stretchers. They unrolled a 7o0-ft. length 
of heavy sash rope, tied one end to a newel 
post on the fourth floor landing, dropped 
the other out a window. There was no 
moon, 

Not until twelve hours later, as a Sur- 
day afternoon guard took up his post on 
the fourth floor was one of the most amaz- 
ing museum robberies of modern 
discovered. Most valuable of the ten stolen 
paintings were an “Annunciation” by Fra 
Angelico, a “Christ’s Ascension” by Peter 
Paul Rubens. Most embarrassing loss was 
a “Judith” by Lucas Cranach, lent to the 
Museum by Sculptor Carl Milles. The 
other seven were a Rogier van der Wey- 
den, a Sir Thomas Lawrence, a Romney, 
Van Dyck, Jean Fouquet, Francois Clouet 
and Bernardino Luini. Eight were from 
the Friedsam collection. The Van Dyck 
was 2 ft. by 13 ft. The rest were all about 


Imes 


half as large, easy to handle. Total value: | 


about $40,000. 

Like all Museum robberies, this one was 
probably unprofitable. The ten paintings 
were practically unmarketable. No dealer 
or collector anywhere in the world would 
want them, except to look at in secret of 
unless some underworld tycoon was I 
the market to decorate his gangland man- 
sion. The Brooklyn Museum had no in- 
surance on the stolen pictures, and no i?- 
tention of insuring the rest of its treasures 
No public museums or libraries carry in- 
surance because, 1) it would cost too much 
for public subscription, 2) it is not neces 
sary. Nearly every important picture ever 
stolen from a museum has eventually been 
recovered. 
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DANGEROUS— 


The steeple-chase is danger- 
ous business unless there is 
perfect coordination between 
manandhorse,andthe 
stamina to keep going at 
top speed all the way. 


Use Certified Addressograph- 
Multigraph Supplies to assure 
the finest possible quality of re- 
sults, at the lowest possible cost. 


TIME 





HUSINESS is a race today .. 


and it’s DANGEROUS BUSINESS to slow down” 


OU can’t take things easy this year, if you 
want to stay in therace that business has become. 
You’ve got to drive your business at top speed, 
day after day. You've got to keep abreast of compe- 
tition in the race for orders. And you’ve got to con- 
trol your overhead or it will steal away all profit. 


Fortunately, Addressograph-Multigraph prod- 
ucts are available to every business, large or small, 
that is determined to stay in the race. You can put 
this equipment to work on easy terms—you can 
pay out of savings which it earns. 


Learn how it increases orders at lower sales cost. 
Let us show you how it speeds up and smooths the 
daily routine of necessary business functions. 
Invest 30 minutes of your time with one of the 
Addressograph - Multigraph men. The interview 
will pay you a surprising profit. 

Consult “Where To Buy It” section of your telephone di- 


rectory for name of nearest Sales faent, or write direct to 


Ohio 


{ddressograph -Multigraph Corporation, C'° 





Model 1100 
Addressograph 
A low-cost, efficient ma- 
chine for imprinting 
names and data on busi- 
ness forms of every kind. 
up to 2500 an hour 





Modet 100 

Addressing 

Multigraph 
Typewrites name, ad- 
dress, salutation, date, 
body of letter, and ad- 
dresses envelope at cach 


revolution. Builds sales! 


Addressograph-Multigraph Products 


TRADE MARK TRADE MAgK 


MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS @ EVERY DAY 





40 
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DODGE INVADES LOWEST PRICE TRUCK MARKET 
WITH NEW STYLE . . . PLUS AMAZING ECONOMY 





ITY—Above is a Dodge master 
craftsman who has been on 
the job over 21 years. He is one 
of the many old-timers who 
help to build Dodge depend- 
ability into new-style trucks. 








ae bs Fe 
19 YEARS EXPERIENCE BUILDING 
DODGE VEHICLES—Many Dodge 
craftsmen have spent theiren- 
tire working lives with Dodge. 
No wonder Dodge Trucks still 
retain the finest craftsman- 
ship of all. 








LITTLE INVENTION CUTS EXPENSE, SAVES GAS AND 
OIL, IMPROVES ENGINE PERFORMANCE. It’s called a 
“Valve Seat Insert”. . . get details from your 
Dodge dealer or write to the factory for details. 
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NEW DODGE COMMERCIAL SEDAN — $ 
New beauty, many economy fea- 555 








tures, plus advertising value. Be- 

fore buying any delivery car make 

certain you see this one, Or write to the fac- 
tory for details. 
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“WHAT A TRUCK” see “WHAT A VALUE”—Imacgine a genuine 114-Ton Dodge Chassis, 131-inch wheelbase, at 
only $490 F.O. B. Factory, Detroit. And a 157-inch wheelbase chassis for only $520, F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 
















No wonder Manufacturers, Business men, Storekeepers everywhere are talking about the tremendous 
extra values that have now been created by these new trucks at these new low prices. 
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“IT’S THE HANDSOMEST TRUCK EVER PUT ON THE ROAD,” says everyone who sees this new Dodge *4—1 Ton, 


6-cylinder, Panel Truck. Price, $765 f. 0. b. Factory, Detroit. Even more important than its good looks is | 
the built-in ruggedness you find in every Dodge Truck. 














NEW COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—Ideal for Plumb- 
ers, Electricians, Decorators, Etc. Hand- 
some, useful, low-priced. See it at your 
dealers today. 


5450 


All prices F. O. B, Factory, Detroit— Bumpers, Dual Wheels and Special Equipment extra. 


XAMINE these new Dodge, 6-cylindet 

Trucks. See the remarkable new style. 
Examine the superb workmanship. Count 
up the many great advantages. Compart 
the astonishing low prices. For these great 
new models offer durability and economy 
unmatched anywhere. Dodge has a.ways 
built dependable trucks. Now Dodge offers 
you a truck that is even more dependable, 
even better made, of even finer materials 
—and this super-fine truck is priced right 
down with the lowest. Now every truck 
buyer can afford a genuine Dodge Truck. 
See your dealer or write to the factor 
for full details. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Above the Line 


“The United States Government has . 
taken a step backward into the darkness 
of the Middle Ages,” snapped crusty old 
Editor Jacob Seibert last week in his 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, re- 
ferring to the decision to pay Government 
gold bond interest in paper dollars (see 
p. 10). But U. S. Business took a big 
step forward. Chart-watchers throughout 
the land happily eyed certain thick black 
indexes creeping slowly above the line of 
May 1932. For the first time in four long 
years of Depression, they said, U. S. Busi- 
ness was definitely better than it had been 
twelve months before. 

Automobile production for the third 
successive week exceeded last year’s 
figures, and May was expected to be the 
best month in nearly two years. Steel 
output crossed the line at 33% of capac- 
ity, was expected to soar to 40% this 
week. Carloadings, biggest barometer of 
the movement of goods from mine to mill, 
from factory to store, jumped 43.000 to 
535,000, considerably more than the usual 
seasonal gain (see chart).* Only major 
index still below the line was electric 
power production, but a heavy gain was 
predicted for this week. 

The gains were not all in the basic in- 
dustries. Retailers described their trade 
as the best since Christmas. Exporters, 
jumping to the chance that a depreciated 
dollar provided, reported the best business 
in two years in automobiles, machinery, 
radios, tools. Sales of cotton goods were 
well in excess of production, something 
seldom true of that unhappy industry. 











*Most indexes are adjusted to season varia- 
ms. Typical is power production which must 
be adjusted to iron out the rise in winter (when 
days are short), the decline in summer. Annual 
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Wholesale trade was reported above nor- 


mal. From London came reports that the 
travel business of Thos. Cook & Son- 


Wagons-Lits Co. was 10% above last year. 
For the time being, observers last week 
agreed there was little doubt that U. S. 
3usiness could hold the thin black line of 
last year’s level. 





Bottles 

Thirty years ago Michael Owens, glass- 
blower, revolutionized the glass business 
by inventing a machine that was a substi- 
tute for human lungs in bottle making. 
Out of his invention grew the great Owens 
Bottle Co. of Toledo. Four years ago a 
merger made Owens Bottle into Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., biggest U. S. bottle 
maker, producer of 40% of U. S. bottles, 
and made William Edward Levis its active 
head. Last week William Edward Levis 
gave signs of introducing another revolu- 
tion to the bottle business, vertical integra- 
tion of a new kind: Owens-Illinois having 
acquired a 40,000-share interest in Na- 
tional Distillers Products, Mr. Levis be- 
came a director of that company. 

Great, considering Depression, has been 
Mr. Levis’ with bottles. De- 
pression cut Owens-Illinois’ profits from 
$4,451,000 in 1929 to $2,067,000 last 
year, but this year what Prohibition took 
away it has partly given back. Three weeks 
before beer became lezal Owens-Illinois’ 
orders already amounted to 55,000,000 
bottles. 

Last week Owens-Illinois 
plants working at full capacity. 
more, Mr. Levis could cock a snook at 
technocrats: although with present ma- 
chinery the output per man per day in 
his factories is at least 50% greater than 
it was 13 years ago there were last week 
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yeak is usually a cloudy day in the week of | more men on Owens-Illinois’ payroll than 
Dec, 22, shortest day of the year. Bottom is at anv time during the } eee «ata 
it around June 21, longest day, but always 4 any time during the booming 1920s. 
July 4, most observed U. S. holiday. Not content with what beer might hand 
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and electric power production indexes (adjusted). 
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him Mr. Levis has spread his net, using 
Depression as he used Prohibition: to en- 
large his sway. Last October he bought 
Root Glass Co. of Terre Haute, Ind. Last 
week he bought Hemingray Glass Co. of 
Muncie, Ind. and also O'Neill Machine Co 
of Toledo, maker of glass blowing machin- 
ery, adding to Owens-Illinois’ large and 








Levis OF OWENS-ILLINOIS 


can cock a snook at technocrats. 


ancient holdings of glass machinery pat- 
ents. Last week up & coming Mr. Levis 
also announced another development: dis- 
covery by Owens-Illinois of a method by 
which red, blue, green or orange trade- 
marks of dairy companies can be fused 
directly into milk bottles. 

Buying into National Distillers Products 
gives Mr. Levis not only mastery of 40% 
of U. S. bottles but interest in a company 
which makes 40% of U.S. medicinal whis- 
key, which packs cherries, fruit, and olives 
which makes extracts for the ice cream and 
candy trade. Incidentally it puts Owens- 
Illinois in line for a dividend of 8,000 cases 
of 15-year aged-in-the-wood whiskey which 
National Distillers has declared for holders 
of record Sept. 15, 1934.* More important 
to Owens-Illinois is the prospect that in 
case of Repeal it will make the bottles 
in which Old Grandad, Old Taylor, Green 
River, Mount Sunny Brook 
McBroyer and other National Distillers’ 
Products brands will be distributed 


Vernon, 


° 
Fellow Partners 

Last week 1,200 U. S 
sembled in Washington and spent four 
strenuous days at the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce listening to 49 speeches by 
their fellow Chambermen. Of the 49 
speakers nine were die-hard laissez-faire 
men, who wanted the Government to get 
out and stay out of their businesses. 
Thirteen were confused about the question 
or did not directly refer to it, and 27 
clearly favored a larger measure of Gov- 
ernment control of industry. 

That was a new record for John Busi- 


businessmen as- 


*One case of 24 full pints for each five 
shares of National Distillers Products common— 
a dividend declared last August to induce holders 
of convertible preferred stock to exercise their 
option to convert. 
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nessman. Goodyear Tire & Rubber’s Paul 
Weeks Litchfield declared he had “regret- 
fully arrived at the conclusion that a 
measure of Government control must be 
introduced. . . . We have failed to take 
the necessary steps voluntarily so the ele- 
ment of force, Government compulsion, 
becomes necessary. . Our continued 
decline in employment and _ purchasing 
power is leading us into state socialism 
or complete anarchy.” General Electric’s 
Gerard Swope (who, over a year ago, 
urged industry to do what it may now be 
forced to do) said: “I repeat that if in- 
dustry does not see its opportunity [to 
regulate itself] . it will be done from 
without. The alternative, therefore, is not 
shall it be done, but by whom shall it be 
done.” 

And when President Roosevelt ad- 
dressed U. S. Business in Congress assem- 
bled, he asked that wages be upped to 
keep in step with expected rises in the cost 
of living, he promised a Government club 
to drive recalcitrant minorities into trade 
associations where they would be taught 
to behave. Before the meeting closed the 
Chamber as a whole plumped for produc- 
tion, planned and regulated by trade asso- 
ciations under Government supervision. 

Harried by three years of bad business, 
worried by falling profits and mounting 
deficits, little wonder that the 1,200 busi- 
nessmen conventioning in Washington 
were eager for anything that promised bet- 
ter conditions. Certainly many a man had 
in mind a better set-up for his industry, 
this or that needed thing which the indus- 
try had not done for itself, which might 
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ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies 


Deep Drawing 


Metallic Furniture, 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
yNGaici-|4\ bay Vane). 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES - PIPE 


WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


be done by the Government. For that 
hope, the Chambermen voted. But did 
they understandingly vote for Revolution? 
(Only the big word, “revolution,” ade- 
quately expresses the opinion of many an 
observer both native and foreign, concern- 
ing the present trend of U. S. Government 
into U. S. Business.) 

If they did not know what they asked 
for, they soon learned. Home went the 
1,200, and on the Sabbath evening they 
heard the radio-borne voice of Franklin 
Roosevelt tell them that the Government 
was going to be a partner in their business 
(see p. 9). What form that partnership 
may take, no man, probably not even 
Franklin Roosevelt, could say, but every 
partnership has two sides: a side which 
offers help, a side which makes demands. 


The two-sidedness of a partnership with 
Government was last week amply fore- 
cast. In adjoining columns of many a 
morning newssheet appeared parallel ac- 
counts 1) reporting the Administration’s 
plans for raising prices and relaxing the 
anti-trust laws to prevent useless competi- 
tion; 2) reporting that Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, having opened ten sealed 
bids for 400,000 barrels of cement for 
Boulder Dam, found them all uniformly 
$1.29 a barrel, up 20¢ since two months 
ago. Angered, Mr. Ickes demanded 
that the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigate whether the companies had en- 
tered into illegal price-fixing agreements. 
Not inconsistent were the two Govern- 
ment actions, but evidence of the 
ernment’s dual interest in industry. 


Gov- 





INDUSTRY 





HE greatest tribute to the reliability and safety of Allegheny 

Metal in food manufacture, is the fact that hundreds of food 
products of national reputation such as Heinz Rice Flakes, Kellogy’s 
Corn Flakes, Post Grape Nuts, Campbell’s Soups, Hellman’s and 
Edward’s Mayonnaise, Dole’s Hawaiian Pineapple, Heinz Baked 
Beans, General Foods, Frozen Fish and a host of similar products 
are regularly processed in equipment made from Allegheny Metal. 
Would you like a copy of descriptive folder,—“‘Allegheny Metai 
in your Everyday Life’? 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warchouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryersoy & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., Sen Frenciscc; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Anseles 


Commodity Square 

Not far from Wall Street is Hanover 
Square whose name and history date back 
to George I of Britain. Before the island 
of Manhattan was extended two blocks 
into the harbor, ships from all the seven 
seas poked their bowsprits out over jts 
cobbled quay. In Revolutionary times jt 
was Manhattan’s smart shopping district 
But since the New York Cotton Exchange 
was founded on this dingy triangle (1872), 
Hanover Square has meant one thing only 
—Commodities. f 

In this area today is bought & sold most 
of the world’s cotton, rubber, cocoa, coffee. 
sugar: a goodly chunk of its tin, silk, sj. 
ver, hides. With the exception of coffee. 
whose roasting fumes drift even into Wall 
Street’s tall towers, only a small percent- 
age of these primary goods ever reach the 
Square, for the trading is largely in future 
contracts. Last week while trading con- 
tinued at the boom pace of the last month 
the four youngest products of Hanover 
Square, the Rubber, Silk, Metals and Hide 
Exchanges, were merged as Commodity 
Exchange Inc. All four were founded 
since 1925, all by the same group of com- 


modity traders—Francis Robinson Hen- | 


derson, who made and lost several fortunes 
in rubber (last week he had no Rubber 
Exchange seat to turn in for one on the 
new Commodity Exchange); Lawyer 
Julius B. Baer; J. Chester Cuppia, E. A. 
Pierce & Co. partner; Jerome Lewine, H. 
Hentz & Co., partner and president of the 
new exchange. To other commodities they 
successively and, with one exception, suc: 
cessfully applied the same principles that 
they evolved in forming the Rubber Ex- 
change. Their Burlap & Jute Exchange 
was a failure. 

The Commodity Exchange’s 1,031 bro- 
kers will continue to yell, jostle and wildly 
wave their the same old floors 
until when all departments will be 
moved to the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Building a few doors west of 


arms on 
June 


old Hanover Square. Their new seats 
valued at $900 for merger purposes 
opened at $2,000, quickly jumped to 
$2,500. 
Comparative commodity prices: 

Last Last 

week month 1926 
Rubber, Ib $ 043 $ .04 $48 
Tin, lb 343 25 65 
Silver, oz 37 27 62 
Copper, Ib .063 05 If 
Wheat, bu 74 ee 1.54 
Hogs, cwt 4.00 3.79 2.36 
Cotton, Ib 08! 065 17 
Silk, Ib 1.62 1.16 6.37 
Coffee, Ib 08 | 073 18 
Sugar, lb 03} 03 o4 


Retirements 

Middle Schoolman, Between the of 
school of Hill and Harriman and the new 
school of the Van Sweringens, railroading 
had its middle school of able, hard-headed, 
now somewhat old-fashioned gentlemen 
Last week when William Benson Storey, 
75, resigned his job as _ president 0 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, one of the 
biggest members of the Middle School re 
tired from railroading. Born in Sa 
Francisco eight years after the gold rush 
initiated in transportation by loading £0¢ 
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BETTER OILS 
from the Ground Up... 
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[ hire Nature stored 
h | PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
@ CAUDE OIL = 


from which the Worta 
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Drive out into the hills and fields and 
woods. See for yourself how Nature 
shapes each bud and blade of her whole 
creation according to its own distinctive 
pattern! 

She made each of her crude oils dis- 
tinetive, too, She put certain remarkable 
ualities into Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
exclusively. That’s why Pennsylvania 
notor oils (made wholly from this one 
tude) are better for your car. They are 
etter as they emerge from the refineries, 
etter as they lubricate in the intense 

at of your fast modern motor. Lit 
rally, they are better oils from the 
ground up! 

When you use these oils you cut lubri- 
cation costs two ways: (1) You get more 
miles per quart, because Pennsylvania 
motor oils hay e low volatility . They last 
longer. (2) You save your motor because 
Pennsylvania oils have high Viscosity 
| 
when heated). They maintain a full- 
I 


ndex (that is, high resistance to change 


odied protecting film even at top speed. 
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| PERMIT NUMBER 
| 


- : Made from of 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 






It pays you well to use nothing but 
emblem Pennsylvania motor oils. You 
dollars 


make important savings real 


you'll be glad to have. 


Look for the Emblem! 


In order to safeguard the public and 


make it easy for you to know a genuine 
oil, 


above has been adopted by 


Pennsylvania motor the emblem 
the pro- 
ducers, refiners and marketers banded 
together in the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association. 


Each refiner, of course, has his own 











Bie i 
y } xa x ss 
7) 
Pennsylvania = f 


individual processes, and each claims 
distinctive advantages for his own brand 
oil. J 
dividual maker’s guarantee of quality. 


But a. 


of finished ach brand is the in 


7 oils using the Association em- 


blem share the fundamental advantages 
of this better raw material—Pennsy] 
vania Grade Crude. 
“HE Association emblem gives you 
these 4 assurances: (1) No adul- 
cs . 1; ] ( + n 
terafio the oll S made | o trom 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude; (2) Enforce 


met oO! the new high standards Ssetas a 


Association to meet the 


n nimum by the 
requirements of modern motors; (3) Su 


pervision by national inspection force; 


+ 


:) Analyses by the research laboratory 
of the Association at State College, Pa. 

The emblem is displayed wherever an 
Association member’s produc ts are sold. 


Look for it when you buy! 


PENNSYLVANIA Grape CrupeE OIL 
Associ ATION, Oi/ City, Penn yhee nia 
Copr. 1923, Per yivania Grade Crude OUA ‘ Oi City, Pa 
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on a stage coach of which his father was 
freight agent. 

Mr. Storey—six feet tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, mustached and amply goateed—was 
no “high-powered” executive, never had a 
push button on his desk. When he went to 
Manhattan directors’ meetings, his di- 
rectors (among them such men as Myron 
Charles Taylor of U. S. Steel and Charles 
Steele of J. P. Morgan) did not enter the 
board room until he led the way, always 
greeted him with “How do you do, Mr. 
President?”, did not smoke at meetings. 
(He smoked cigars only on proper oc- 
casions, sometimes a pipe while riding in 
his Packard.) In Chicago, his headquar- 
ters, he lived modestly in a 20-year-old 
apartment building, No. 199 Lake Shore 
Drive (where the Insulls lived years ago), 
walked down every morning to his office 
on Jackson Boulevard, lunched daily at 
the exclusive Chicago Club at what used 
to be known as the Railroad Presidents’ 
Table. In the old days Edward P. Ripley, 
his great predecessor as head of the Atchi- 
son, and Paul Morton, Atchison man, Sec- 
retary of the Navy under the first Roose- 
velt, used to be his usual lunch compan- 
ions. 

Never a publicity seeker, Mr. Storey 
kept his mouth shut about economics, 
attended to his job quietly, without worry, 
and brought the Atchison’s earnings up to 
$23 a share in 1926. Thus he grew old 
gracefully, remained, until he shut his 4o- 
year-old desk (inherited from Mr. Rip- 
ley), a big man in the railroad world if 
not in headlines. Samuel Thomas Bledsoe, 
65, general counsel of the Atchison, last 
week elected his successor, arrived in Chi- 





ELECTRIC RATES have 
come down more than the 
cost of living, if the period 
since 1914 is considered. 
Electric domestic rates are 
33% lower now, while the 
cost of living is still about 
25% higher. 

The decline in rates can- 
not be so sharp as the recent drop 
in living costs, because utility ex- 
penditures consist largely of charges 
which cannot be reduced. Such a 
charge is interest on money loaned 
by bondholders for construction. 
Another is taxes, which have in- 
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cago from Manhattan as Mr. Storey, not 
yet too old to enjoy life, prepared to 
start for a six-week visit in England to 
be followed by six weeks in Santa Barbara, 
with swimming. 

Choice by Decree. Far different was 








VILLIAM BENSON STOREY 


He retired with his reputation whole. 


the retirement of a much better publicized 
gentleman, Owen D. Young, 58, as di- 
rector and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Radio Corp. Public-spirited 
citizen though he is, a court decree had 
ordered him of the board of either Gen- 








% A FAIR QUESTION = 


hy haven't electric rates come 


down as much as the cost of living?” 


The Electrical Dollar Buys 
More Now 
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creased twice as fast as revenue 
during the past two decades and 
which now take more than ten 
cents of each dollar of revenue. 

Rates per unit of use will continue 
to go down automatically as cus- 
tomers increase their use. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Brocdway, New York 
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eral Electric or Radio Corp. (in order | 
unlock their directorates). Pointing oy 
that he had gone into Radio Corp, ; 
represent General Electric’s former jp. 
terest, Mr. Young said in his writte 
resignation that therefore it seemed “py 
only logical but my plain duty to remii 
with General Electric. . . . My leaving; 
| Radio] is the greatest wrench in my g. 
fectionate relationships, in satisfaction ; 
things done, and in hopes and ambitio; 
of things to be done, which has ever ¢ 
curred in my business life.” The wrenc 
however, was not the wrench of partir 
from past successes. Radio Corp., by fy 
the largest unit in the radio industry, wit 
dominating command of radio patent 
has never paid a common dividend, hy 
lost heavily in Depression (deficit for th 
first quarter of 1933, $478,000). On thi 
very account many a _ businessman ly 
suspected that Mr. Young, rather tha 
remain with strong General Electric 
might stick with Radio Corp. in hope 0 
yet making it a success. 


Anarchy in Oil 


For two weeks Ralph Clinton Holme 
was very busy. As president of Texas Co 
he called newshawks to his office, told 
them that illegal production of oil was 
ruining the oil business, served notice ir 
no uncertain terms that unless States en- 
forced their oil proration laws the in: 
dustry would do it, that if the industry 
would not do it, Texas Co. would. A few 





days later the Texas Railroad Commission 


upped the production allowance of the 
vast East Texas oil field from 400,000 bbl 
to approximately twice as much. A promp 
wire from Mr. Holmes reduced oil price: 
in that field from s5o0¢ to t1o¢ per bbl 
producing anger and consternation i 
Texas. Presently Mr. Holmes told hi 
stockholders at their annual meeting th 
“we have never been losing more mone} 
than now.” Presently he was succeeded 
as president by William Starling Sullivan 
Rodgers, and made chairman of Texas C 
And last week, without explanation, } 
resigned that job having held it a litt 
over a week. In place of downright M: 
Holmes was elected a kindly old gentle 
man, Charles Bismark Ames, former] 
vice president and counsel of Texas Co 
since last autumn president of the Amer 
ican Petroleum Institute at $50,000 a yeat 

Typical of the confusion reigning in th 
oil business were these rapid overturns i 
Texas Co. Oil’s great bugaboo has bee! 
the unbelievably prolific East Texas 0 
field. It was discovered in 1930, a hug 
underground lake of oil, 32 miles long an! 
three miles wide. Wildcatters and gret! 
oil companies had soon planted 10,0 
derricks over it, drilled 10,000 shafts 3,60 
ft. deep to tap the subterranean floo| 
As the oil spouted through 10,000 pi 
holes in the earth’s crust it greased t! 
skids of oil prices. Tighter & tighter ! 
industry drew its proration rules bi 
prices fell to ro¢. Then the Governors @ 
Oklahoma and Texas shut down the wel! 
with State troops until new and strongt! 
prorationing measures should be put ! 
effect. The U. S. consumes 2,000,000 ! 
2,500,000 bbl. a day. With Oklahoma pth 
ducing around 400,000 bbl. a day, Ci 
fornia around 500,000 bbl. and a scatterit: 
of other States 400,000 bbl., less thi 
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1,000,000 bbl. a day was left for Texas 
with its nine fields, of which one, East 
Texas, was easily able to turn out the 
whole quota. To make supply balance de- 
mand East Texas had to be scaled down to 
around 400,000 bbl.—4o bbl. for each of 
its 10,000. wells. 


Into that tight waistband the Texas oil | 
industry tried to squeeze last winter. | 


Eager as most producers were to cut pro- 
duction enough to save prices, some re- 
fused to be constricted. Some went to 
law, got injunction after injunction against 
the proration orders of the Texas Railroad 
Commission. 

While the courts were voiding orders 
ind the Commission making new ones, the 
rough & tumble crowd in East Texas took 


other means. They constructed secret pipe | 


connections, they enlarged valves, to “‘steal 
their own oil.”” Mr. Holmes estimated that 
-;,000,000 bbl. of “hot” oil were taken 
out legally in 15 months—nearly half of 
it in Texas. Early in April the output of 
the East Texas field, supposedly around 
400.000 bbl., was estimated at twice that. 
The new proration belt simply did not 
hold. So three weeks ago the Texas Rail- 
road Commission made another, easier 
helt, a proration order that allowed East 
Texas upwards of 750.000 bbl. a day. It 
was then that Mr. Holmes of Texas Co. 
cut the price of crude oil to 1o¢ a bbl. 
in East Texas. Some of the independent 
producers who own 5,000 of the 10.000 


wells in East Texas shut down. others | 


turned on their wells full blast. Last week 
East Texas production was estimated at 
from 500,000 to 700,000 bbl. a day. the 
possible market for its oil at 400,000 bbl. 
The agitated state of the oil business 
was otherwise illustrated last week: 
@ Socony-Vacuum omitted its 1o¢ quar- 
terly dividend, cut salaries 10%. 
@ Standard Oil of California cut its s5o¢ 
quarterly dividend in half and cut salaries 
€ Oil prices in the East Texas field were 
upped by some companies from the 10+ 
a bbl. of the week before to 25¢ a bbl., 
hut at the same time they cut prices in 


other fields of Texas and neighboring 


States from around so¢ to 25¢. 


When President Roosevelt was inaug- 
uated the country’s oilmen hastened at 


his call to assemble in Washington, make 


a report to him favoring strict proration. 
They expected to receive commands from 
the new chief. Instead the President sent 
telegrams to the Governors of oil States 
saying it was up to them to act. Result: 
anticlimax, nothing done. Last week with 
the oil industry worse off than in March. 
dilmen again looked to Washington. With 
chaos, caused by Texas, looming, Gover- 
hors Murray of Oklahoma and Landon of 
Kansas met in Oklahoma City and sent 
emissaries to Washington to help draft 
a bill which would make Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes virtual dictator over their 
industry with power to bring the East 
‘exas or any other field into line. 

Wirt Franklin, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association, turned up 
in Washington from Oklahoma and de- 
clared that “not only every oil State but 
every element in the oil industry, includ- 
ing factions which have rarely agreed on 
anything” were willing to hand the Presi- 
lent power if only he would agree to re- 
store order. 
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Ewing Galloway Photo of Lincoln Memorial 


. . « to fulfill what the Policy Promises 





INCE 1866, The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
3 tion and Insurance Company has held to the 
principle that the thoroughness of its engineering 
must be matched in the administration of its finances. 
It has always recognized the value of a Factor of 
Safety and, as a result, the Company is fortified by 
a large surplus above all obligations. 

This strong position gives confidence and courage 
at a time when they are most needed. For with so 
much of an adverse nature appearing in the news 
it is easy to forget that among American institutions 
there are many whose conservative management in 
the past now gives them strength. 

‘Best's Insurance Guide for 1933 — the standard 
service on which insurance buyers and sellers de- 
pend— rates ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ AAA: A. This 
is the highest classification from the standpoint of 
net financial responsibility, conservatism and 
general reliability. “Best says: “The Company's 
capital and surplus are more than ample for any 





contingencies.” 
A copy of the Company's 


In such rugged strength lies the Company’s 


Statement will be mailed 


on request ability to fulfill what its policies promise. 


‘Tre HArrrorpSTrAMBomer 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCECOMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The ‘Hartford's’ periodic inspections of each insured boiler and 

machine result in many benefits in addition to accident reduc- 

tion. They are highly valued by engineers everywhere. More 

than half of all insured boilers in the United States are 
protected by policies in this Company. 
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The new 85- 

miles-an-hour-and- 
up Autotram. Created 
by Clark Equipment Co. 


Here’s the newest thing on wheels; 
smart, fleet and nimble. You’d expect it 
to have the most modern and efficient 
equipment. And it has ... including an 
advanced-design 7 K.W. Kohler Electric 
Plant. This plant was chosen because of 
its compactness, quietness, economy and 
freedom from vibration. It furnishes 
direct through the generator all elec- 
tricity needed for interior, head and 
signal lights, horn, ventilating motors, 
air compressor, and electric kitchen and 
comfort appliances. It can also “tow” 
the to the next should 


trouble befall the 16-cylinder gasoline 


coach station 
engine. 

Kohler plants, with models ranging 
from 800 watts to 25 K.W. capacity, en- 
joy the widest range of uses of any self- 
contained electric plant in the world. 
Suburban and country homes, cabins, 
lodges, ranch houses, schools, hospitals, 
lumber camps, construction operations, 
ships, fire trucks, 
railway coaches, represent a few. Sturdy, 
compact, portable and dependable, they 
generate current at 110 and 220 volts 
A.C. or D.C.; also 32 volts D.C. Mail 


com- 


boats, lighthouses, 


for 
plete information. 
No obligation. 
Kohler Co. Found- 
ed 1873. Kohler, 
Wis.— Shipping 
Point, Sheboygan, 
Wis.— Branches 


coupon 


Kohler Model 


in principal cities. SAI—S K.W. 
KOHLER o' KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 


Name _ 


P.O. Address 





T5-15-3 


Use in which interested SEs sconces 
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LTA 

In Washington, at Akron, in California, 
in New Jersey and in Friedrichshafen last 
week there was news of “LTA,” the air- 
man’s abbreviation for lighter-than-air. 

“Conjecture.” As airship enthusiasts 
feared, and as critics predicted, the Naval 
Court of Inquiry into the Akron disaster, 
held at Washington Navy Yard, ad- 
journed last week on a note of incon- 
clusiveness. The court had yet to make 
its official finding, but the summation by 
Judge Advocate Lieut.-Commander Ralph 
G. Pennoyer was popularly regarded as 
prophetic. Said he: “If any action taken 
can in the light of hindsight be termed 
‘errors of judgment,’ clearly they were 
without negligence or culpability. This 





| disaster 1s part of the price which must 
| inevitably be paid in the development of 


any new and hazardous art. . . . In spite 
of all the testimony the court has heard 
it would appear that the cause must ever 
remain in the realm of conjecture.” 
Meanwhile the joint Congressional 


| committee of investigation went to Akron 


to begin hearings. 

Sunnyvale. Forty miles south of San 
Francisco in the orchard land of the 
Santa Clara Valley, hard by Herbert 
Hoover’s Palo Alto, is a field of pure gold 
with a silver mound in the centre. The 
gold is a carpet of California poppies. 
The silver is the shimmering aluminum 
paint of an airship dock, second in size 
only to the Goodyear-Zeppelin dock at 
Akron. The whole is Sunnyvale, newly 
completed Naval airship base for the 
Pacific Coast. Last week Sunnyvale was 
preening itself to become the home of all 
Navy LTA, since the Navy had announced 
that the station at Lakehurst would be 
decommissioned “in the near future.” 


| With the Akron gone, the Los Angeles in 


dead storage, the Macon already assigned 
to Sunnyvale, the Navy could not afford 
to maintain the eastern base. 

Besides the sugar-loaf dock at Sunny- 
vale, a huge landscaped oval encompasses 
some 40 lesser structures: a helium re- 
purification plant, a 2,000,000-cu. ft. 
helium tank (like a city gas tank), two 
other tanks each holding 2,000,000 cu. ft. 
under pressure; a locomotive shed, ice- 
making plant, quarters for married offi- 
cers, “BOQ” (bachelor officers’ quarters), 
enlisted men’s barracks, recreation build- 
ing, all in Spanish architecture 


Most remarkable is the dock which 
measures about three city blocks long, 
one block wide and 18 stories high. Like 


the Goodyear-Zeppelin dock its ends are 
closed by enormous orange-peel doors. 
Each “peel” weighs 400 tons, is moved 
by a 250-h. p. motor. An inclined ele- 
vator leads from the “deck” (floor) to 
the roof. Out of each end of the dock for 
nearly a half-mile run two standard-gauge 
railroad tracks terminating in two moor- 
ing circles, 4,000 ft. around. A mobile 
telescopic mooring mast, which can ex- 
tend from a height of 77 ft. to 160 ft. 
will haul the airship along the tracks. A 
300,000-lb. ‘‘stern beam,” built something 
like a flat car, anchors the ship’s stern. 
Sunnyvale is a San Franciscan triumph 
over San Diego which fought bitterly for 


the air base. Businessmen of San Frap. 
cisco and neighboring towns raised $47. 
ooo to buy the 1,000-acre Sunnyvale 
tract, gave the land to the Governmen 
Total Government investment in the sty. 
tion will be about $4,500,000. 

As San Francisco exulted last week. ; 
town in New Jersey mourned. That tow; 
was Lakewood (pop. 5,000), Jewish win. 
ter resort, known for good Jersey apple. 
jack, for the beer at its Elks Club, for 
John D. Rockefeller’s estate there (which 
he seldom uses). Lakewood was “town’ 
for the Lakehurst Naval Air Station fiy 
miles away. It thrived on the station’ 
$500,000 annual payroll, and on th 
visitations of newshawks and sightseers 
all of which are now lost to Sunnyvale 
Lakewood hoped that the evil day might 
be deferred by luring the Macon to Lake. 
hurst for inspection by Congression 
committeemen. It might then be man 
weeks before summer thunderstorms ove 
the Southwest would permit the Maco 
to cross the continent. However, cann 
Captain Alger Herman Dresel of the} 
Macon was equally intent on getting his 
ship direct from Akron to the Pacific 
without delay. 

TC-13. Three miles from Akron i 
Wingfoot Lake, home base of Goodyear 
fleet of baby blimps. There last week 
silver bubble floated in the sky, smal 
enough to be an egg of the mammot! 
Macon, yet bigger than any non-rigi 
airship heretofore built in the U. S. The 
bubble was the T'C-13, just built by Good 
year for the Army, and being test-flowr 
prior to her maiden flight to her statior 
at Langley Field, Va. The TC-13 is 20 
ft. long. Beneath her belly she carries 
40-ft. control car equipped with four fol 
ing bunks, and a galley containing an elec: 
tric stove and electric coffee urn. A crew 
of six could be accommodated for a four 
or five-day patrol flight. There are tw 
375-h. p. engines for propulsion, thre 
auxiliary engines for operation of equip: 
ment. One of the three generates curren 
for the radio when the ship is resting 0 
land or water. (The control car is shape 








What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


Current UNITED OPINION Bulletin 
summarizes the latest buying at 
vices of 15 leading financial author 
ties. Gives definite buying ranges om 
each stock. 
[ 2vestors will find 
standing stocks as selected by the 
country’s foremost Stock Market 
Authorities an invaluable guide to 
action in the present market. 


Send for Bulletin TM-6 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass 
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like a boat.) Another engine operates a | 


blower to force air into the envelope and 
help maintain its shape. The third drives 
4 windlass for lowering and raising a 
sub-cloud car. The sub-cloud car, stream- 
lined and camouflaged to blend into an 
overcast sky, can be lowered 1,000 ft. 
below the ship for observation and pho- 
tography. A telephone wire runs through 
the core of the suspension cable. Con- 
tract speed of the 7C-13 was not made 
public, is supposed to be about 65 m. p. h. 

Sixth Season. As she has done every 
year since 1928, the sturdy Graf Zeppelin 
cast off last week from Friedrichshafen 
with a load of passengers, headed over the 
Atlantic. She was bound via Spain for 
Rio de Janeiro, on a monthly schedule to 
be maintained until August when service 
may be stepped up to twice-a-month. 
Fares are down 20% to $470. 








Seadrome 

The S.S. Westphalen cleared the port of 
Bremerhaven last week with a curious des- 
tination on her logbook: “Long. 25° W., 
Lat. 5° N.” There, in the South Atlantic, 
just above the Equator and midway be- 
tween Africa and South America, the 
Westphalen was to drop anchor and re- 
main indefinitely as a way station for 
transoceanic aircraft. 


Onetime freight steamer of the North | 
German Lloyd, the Westphalen has been | 


rebuilt for seadrome purposes. Most in- 
genious device is the landing apron, an 
enormous sheet of tarpaulin criss-crossed 
by wooden laths. The apron trails in the 
water from the steamer’s stern. A sea- 
plane or amphibian alighting at the station 
taxies up the apron to be hoisted aboard— 
apron and all. For taking off there are 








catapults on the Westphalen’s deck. Also | 


she provides radio, weather forecasting 
paraphernalia, fuel etc. 

The Westphalen was chartered by Ger- 
many’s Lufthansa, which hopes to beat 
both France and Italy in the race for the 
first heavier-than-air service to South 
America. If successful, Lufthansa will co- 
ordinate the schedules of Dornier flying 
boats with the sailings of the Graf Zep- 
pelin, making a weekly round-trip service. 
Practiced Robot 

Year and a half ago Eastern Air Trans- 
port equipped one of its passenger planes 
with the Sperry “robot” pilot, a gyroscopic 
device which automatically keeps a plane 
ona set course (Trme, Oct. 19, 1931). In 
principle it was a success. But just as a 
human novice may fly a plane safely but 
clumsily, the robot pilot was awkward. Its 
worst fault was the same as the common 
fault of the human: slamming the controls 
this way & that. Besides jerking the ship 
about, it strained the controls. Since the 
robot first appeared, Sperry engineers and 
airline operators have been busy improv- 


ing it. Last week the robot was presented | 
again, this time by United Air Lines. Two | 


years of practice had given it the feather- 
touch of the expert pilot. Instead of jerk- 
ing the controls by direct mechanical force, 
the new robot eases them by hydraulic and 


pneumatic action. Also it is lighter and | 


more compact than the old robot, since it 
utilizes the same gyroscopes that actuate 
the artificial horizon and directional gyros 
on the instrument board. It weighs 75 lbs., 
occupies a box about 1 ft. square. 





Scores of large and small concerns have found 
it profitable to submit their sheet metal prob- 
lems to Berger. During the last half-century 
Berger has built more than a thousand different 
items ranging in size from the diameter of a 
dime to the height of a house. To every prob- 
lem Berloy engineers bring the full benefits of 
their wide experience, expert knowledge of 
design and unlimited facilities for the fabrica- 
tion of sheet steel. Invariably, the result is a 
more saleable product possessing appealing 
beauty, greater durability and the utmost utility. 








Food-Store Fixtures Built for Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

. Pyrofax Gas Cabinet Built for Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation, New York City. 

. Brake Lining Merchandising Cabinet Built for the Multibestos Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Berloy Bottle-Display Stand. 


. The New Berloy All-Steel Beer Case. (Pat. No. 1,904,019) 
. Air-Conditioning Cabinet Built for York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, O. 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 





OukRonr 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS BINS OFFICE FURNITURE WATER COOLER CABINETS 
DISPLAY UNITS SHELVING TIRE RACKS 
AIR CONDITIONING CABINETS LOCKERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED UNITS 
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Above: Mr. Enwright, past pres- 
ident Asheville and Southern 
Hotels Assns. enjoys Asheville’s 
clebrated golf. Right: George 
Vanderbilt Hotel. 


“Iron Finis 


surpassed our. 
fondest hopes” 


—says Mr. J. H. Enwright, Manager 
George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville 


@ Mr. Enwright and his directors cut 53 % 
off their fuel bill when they installed an 
Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burner in 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel at Asheville. 
And their experience is just one of many 
thousands of similar experiences. Any 
man who pays fuel bills should stop, look, 
and listen to the Iron Fireman story. It 
deals with sound, basic facts on the in- 
creased heating ‘efficiency and lowered 
fuel costs that result when Iron Fireman 
automatic coal firing replaces the hand- 
firing of coal or the use of other automatic 
fuels. Let us send a free copy of .a new 
nation-wide survey showing comparative 
costs of various fuels in 48 principal Amer- 
ican Cities, reduced to the common denom- 
inators of “Cost per Therm” and “B.t.u.’s 
per dollar.”” Ask for new Fuel Cost Survey. 





Boiler room of the George Vanderbilt Hotel showing the Iron 
Fireman that cut fuel costs 53 per cent, saved $1519.65 in one 
heating season, and won the management many compliments 
from guests on uniform temperature maintained last winter. 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Please send Comparative Fuel Cost Survey 
Name 


Address T-5 








Humanism on Paper 


Humanism used to be a good subject 
for parlor and dinner table discussions. 


| Few people knew what it actually was, or 


where literary Humanism left off and re- 
ligious Humanism began. Nor did Human- 
ism’s expounders get together 
their beliefs for popular enlightenment. 
Rev. Charles Francis Potter, onetime Bap- 
tist, Unitarian and Universalist, 
Steinway Hall in Manhattan (True, Oct. 
21, 1929) and still preaches therein, but 


| Professor Irving Babbitt taught something 


| different, 


and Dr. Paul Elmer More on 


| religious grounds denied them both. 


fae 
j; 1iCe 


Last week. for the first time, the reli- 
gious Humanists were on common ground. 
After discussing many questions (by let- 
ter) they had drawn up, signed and circu- 
lated a manifesto containing their articles 


of faith. More & more Humanists are to 
read the manifesto, sign it, make sugges- 


tions which may perhaps be incorporated 
after due consideration. Vague as it still 
may be, Humanism may now be said to 
stand as follows: 

@ The universe is self-existing, not cre- 
ated. 

@ Man is part of nature, product of his 
culture, his environment, his social herit- 
age. The traditional dualism of mind and 
body must be rejected. 


@ Humanism also rejects cosmic and 
supernatural “guarantees.” The Humanist 
eschews theism, deism, modernism, “new 


thought” and instead of feeling religious 
emotions concentrates on human life—la- 
bor, art, science, philosophy, love, friend- 
ship, recreation. 


@ Humanism is for “a socialized and co- 
operative economic order—a shared life in 
a shared world.” Its adherents say that 
it will: “Affirm life rather than deny it... 
seek to elicit the possibilities of life, not 
from it . . . establish the conditions 
of a satisfactory life for all, not merely 
for the few.” 

Most Humanists come from Unitarian. 
Universalist, Baptist and Congregationalist 
churches. In recent years 60 Unitarian 
ministers have embraced Humanism. Their 
church was dismayed but could do nothing, 
its own creed being far from stringent. 
There are Humanist groups in Manhattan. 
Hollywood, Berkeley, Calif., Sioux City 


| and Minneapolis. They hope soon to form 


a national organization. 


| group is under the guidance of a Humanist 


| grumpy Clarence Darrow approves. 


pioneer, Rev. John Hassler Dietrich who, 
nominally Unitarian, began preaching Hu- 
manism 18 years ago and now has 2,000 
followers. Humanists like Dietrich and 
Potter are the only preachers of whom 
Hu- 
manist Dietrich signed last week’s mani- 
festo, as did Humanist Potter, Journalist 
Harry Elmer Barnes, John Dewey, one- 
time Editor Albert Charles Dieffenbach 
of the Unitarian Christian Register, Editor 
Robert Morss Lovett of The New Repub- 
lic, President Howard Maynard Shipley of 
the Science League of America, Boston 
Lawyer Joseph Walker, onetime candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts, and 26 
others. 


and codify | 


hired | 


The Minneapolis | 





| RELIGION |“We 





-WE ARE RESPONSIBLE” 


“We are responsible for the lack of 


_ adequate school and playground protec. 








tion. We know the dangers that exist 
from unfenced boundary lines, the heavy 
toll that fast moving traffic exacts. Yes 
we know, yet we fail to insist that proper 
protection be provided. 

“Tt is our duty to safeguard the lives 
and welfare of the children of our com- 


| munity and demand that all possible pre- 


cautions be taken. The life of one child 
is thousands of times more valuable to 
the community than the amount which 
would be involved in the protection of 
that child. Don’t wait until someone can 
point to an accident which might have 
been prevented.” 


Insist that Cy- 
clone Fence be in- 
stalled around the 


school and play- 
grounds in your 
community imme- 
diately. Write for 
information. _Ad- 
dress Dept 


faclons. ence 


Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Cal. 
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BOUND COPIES 
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Volume XXI—Part I— 
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$2.50 Postpaid 
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Wooden Boat. Fold {n one 
minute, Carry on running boar 
10 foot, weight 20 lbs., $39 f.0.b. 
Los Angeles; 8 ft. 60 Ibs., $36 
Slightly higher f. o. b. New "York 
or Chicago. Send for circular. 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
2222 Alameda St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“Cafeteria” 

Sectarianism is a lasso to trip up and 
hobble high church and low church Episco- 
palians. In 1929 Bishop William Thomas 
Manning stoutly refused to permit a Chris- 
tian Unity League service in St. George’s 
Church, Manhattan, because Presbyterian 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin was to have 
helped officiate. Bishop Manning and 
other strict Episcopalians hold tightly to 
Apostolic Succession, refusing to accept 
sacraments administered by other secta- 
rians. Year ago in St. Louis Cathedral was 
held another Christian Unity League serv- 
ice, Genial Bishop Frederick Foote John- 
son (called “Shorty” because he is tower- 
ing tall) and his Liberal Bishop Coadjutor 
William Scarlett were assisted in the 
sanctuary by Baptists and Methodists. 
Episcopalians have never since stopped 
talking about it, arguing it, quoting canon 
law and rubric. Last week the talk was for 
the first time public, at an annual Church 
Congress in Evanston, IIl.—an unofficial, 
argumentative gathering which lays down 
no laws but permits high, low and broad 
churchmen to air their views. 

Bishop Scarlett defended his intercom- 
munion service, pointing out that Jesus 
Christ was no sectarian. Leader of the 
opposing side was another Episcopal 
Johnson—Colorado’s popular, high-church 
Bishop Irving Peake Johnson, called “The 
Tame Lion.” Bishop Johnson growled 
about jellyfish and other spineless crea- 
tures who make compromises, start con- 
flicts. Let the Church keep the bars up 
and avoid trouble. Intercommunion would 
“make the Episcopal household of faith a 
cafeteria.” Said he: “If such practices are 
persisted in, I should feel it my duty as a 
bishop to banish and drive away from the 
church such practices as erroneous and 
contrary to God’s word and destructive to 
the faith as this church has received the 
same.” 

Newshawks hastily headlined that a split 
was looming in the Episcopal Church. But 
churchmen thought not—not in the urbane 
organization which Cardinal Newman 
called the Via Media, the Middle Way. 
The Evanston discussions went placidly 
on. Bishops Scarlett and Johnson left the 
floor arm-in-arm. Dr. Howard Chandler 
Robbins of Manhattan called for the 
hymn, “The Church’s One Foundation Is 
Jesus Christ Her Lord.” 


“More & Better Wills” 
In the Protestant Episcopal prayer 
book, after the section on “Visitation of 
the Sick,” is a little paragraph which many 
4 minister ignores or forgets. Last week 
The Living Church (Anglo-Catholic) dug 
it up and reminded readers that: 
¢ The Minister is ordered, from time to 
time, to advise the People, whilst they are 
m health, to make Wills arranging for the 
disposal of their temporal goods, and, 
when of ability, to leave Bequests for re- 
ligious and charitable uses. 

Arguing the wisdom of making a will 
and keeping it up to date, The Living 
Church urged will-makers to remember 
their church as well as their favorite 
charities. It appended a list of sugges- 
tions such as the Bishop’s Purse (diocesan 
charity fund), the Catholic-Congress, the 
Retiring Fund for Deaconesses, etc., etc. 
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GOLF ¥BALL 
MADE FOR THE AVERAGE GOLFER 
© 


Balata cover tempered to an extra degree of 
toughness. Small center core of live rubber allows 
extra depth of silk-like rubber thread winding to 
just the proper tension for extra power. Each ball 
inspected for accuracy nine times during manufac- 
ture. Shops selling Champions are equipped with 
unique “eye-proof" of the qualities of this sensibly 
priced ball. 


BOSTON (Newton District) MASS. 





Poor-quality 


SLEEP? 


@ Some sleep refreshes you. Some is shallow, 
restless, almost worthless in repairing tired 


nerves. Quality is as important as quantity. 


If you’ve been missing the forty-fathom- 


down kind of sleep lately, try dropping caf- 
feine out of your diet for two weeks. 


Enjoy your coffee just the same. Just switch 


to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee .. . 97% 


Blend of finest Brazilian and Co- 


feine-free. 
lombian coffees. 


caf- 


Make it as strong as you like... . drink it 
when you like... before bedtime if you wish. 


Check your own physical reactions. You'll not 
want to go back to ordinary coffee. 


Ground or in the Bean 


Battle Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your 
grocer. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


--- Roasted by Kellogg in 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 7 3} 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 
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FLANNEL SUITS 


Brooks Brothers’ 


ready-made flannel suits have 


established standards of style and wearing quality 


known all overthe United States. This is due partly 


to the care we exercise in selecting the best im- 


ported and domestic materials—and partly because 


the suits are Cut on our own exclusive patterns and 


made in our own workrooms. They are cut this 


Spring in two styles, one with natural shoulders, 


the other with squarer shoulders and more closely 


fitted. Single or double breasted in either style. 


Flannel Suits $45 to 0 5 


glad to send you illustrated circulars — together with the 
current itinerary of our travelling representatives who 
are now visiting 46 cities all over the United States, in 


addition to the best known schools and colleges in the East. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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Last March in Brooklyn, the Federal 
Council of Churches* held a conference 
on Wills & Will-Making. Internationa 


Secretary Francis Stuart Harmon of the ' 


Y. M. C. A. sloganed: “Where there’s 
Will, there’s a way.” Under the chair. 
manship of Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony 


the findings were published, titled “More | 


and Better Wills.” It was reported that 
70% of estates administered in court are 


will-less. Churchmen and charity workers | 


were urged, “guided by good taste and 
feeling,” to make calls, write letters, get 
publicity, form committees. talk by radio 
on will-making, with a view to getting 
benefactions in water-tight form. 





Popularity 

In Philadelphia, 1,500 Roman Catholic 
parishioners in the Italian district, resent- 
ful over transfer orders for their three 
popular priests, Revs. Simpliciano Gatt, 
Aurelio Marini and Basil Fresno, held the 
fathers captive in the Church of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel until police forced an 
entrance, surrounded the priests, got them 
out. When Father Gatt, assistant pastor, 
returned to get his clothes, parishioners 
recaptured him in the rectory. “We love 
him; we will not let him go!” they shouted. 
They fought the police, threw them out, 
locked the doors, refused admittance toa 
funeral party, cheered when the cortege 
retired to another church. They took the 
front doors off their hinges to prevent 
efforts to close the church, refused to let 
priests from nearby St. Paul’s hold masses, 
listened to an all-day entertainment by 
a 20-piece band, rang the church bell for 


= 
“Pie in the Sky” 

Three hundred members of the Otter 
Tail County Farmers’ Holiday Association 
last week clumped into the county court- 
house in Fergus Falls, Minn. to stop the 
foreclosure sale of a farm owned by one 
Abraham Matson. Leading the crowd 
marched a _ public-spirited Unitarian 
clergyman, Rev. John Flint, 50, outraged 
that the auction was to take place even 
though Farmer Matson was home sick 

When County Coroner Curtis, substi- 
tuting as auctioneer for recently deceased 


| County Sheriff O. J. Tweten, put the 
| customary question, “Is there any ob- 
| jection to conducting this sale?” 300 


| barnyard voices bellowed “Yes!” 
Curtis promptly granted a 


Coroner 
30-day stay of 
sale, stepped down from the block as the 
crowd cheered. Then up stepped Preacher 
Flint and cried to the farmers: “Most 
preachers teach us we shall eat pie by and 


| by in the sky but here’s a pres icher who 


| 





thinks we should have the pie now!” 
*Last week the United Church of Canada, 
biggest Protestant federation in Canada (2,1 
000 communicants), voted to join the Federal 
Council. It was the first Canadian group to jou 
+From an I. W. W. song written about 1905 
and sung to the music of an old Salvation Ar 
hymn: 
Long-eared preachers come out every night 
ind try to tell you what’s wrong and what's 
right. 
When asked about something to eat, 
They will answer with voices so sweet: 
(Chorus) Vou will eat bye and bye 
In that glorious land above the sh ; 
CWay up high 
Work and pray, live on hay, 
You'll get pie in the sky when you 
die. 
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Pathetick Passion 

Great CircLe—Conrad Aiken—Scrib- 
ner ($2). 

Though Author Aiken takes his title 
from geometry (great circle: a circle on 
the surface of a sphere, whose plane 
passes through the centre of the sphere), 
his motto from Elizabethan John Marston 
(“O frantick, fond, pathetick passion! Is’t 
possible such sensuall action should clip 
the wings of contemplation? . . . Fie, can 
our soule be underling to such a vile con- 
troule?”) and his subject from everyday 
life (a deceived husband), yet his method 
is modern, cinematic, “stream-of-con- 
sciousness.” Poet of involved psycholog- 
ical states, he is usually not at his best in 
the comparative bluntness of prose. And 
in modern poetry, which has come far 
from Robbie Burns, gutlessness may be 
an advantage; in novels, however, it is 
still a defect. Conrad Aiken’s prose- 
people are shadowy, unsubstantial; but 
in the hero of Great Circle he has con- 
centrated such emotion that the other 
characters seem temporarily real enough. 
Written with more ability than most U. S. 
prosemen can command, with more care 
than most would be bothered to employ, 
Author Aiken’s second novel is a distinct 
addition to U. S. letters. In any list of 
ten best U. S. novels of the year, Great 
Circle would have to have a place. 

Hero Andrew (“One-Eye’’) Cather is 
not prepossessing at first sight. A private 
tutor in Cambridge, Mass., Harvard grad- 
uate, intellectual in his late 30’s, with a 
glass eye (unexplained), ar increasingly 
unhappy marriage and a correspondingly 
increasing tendency to drunkenness, he 
has in his cosmos not only too much ego 
but too much untethered intelligence and 
the haunting, still unlaid nightmare of a 
childhood tragedy. At outs with his wife 
for the past six months, he has suspected 
her and his best friend of being more than 
friendly. Acting on a candid letter from 
another friend, Cather is cutting short a 
trip to Manhattan, hoping and fearing to 
find proof of his suspicions on his unex- 
pected arrival home. Everything turns 
out just as he thought it would; he finds 
that foreknowledge makes the fact no 
easier. As he took the precaution of com- 
ing home drunk, he acts the part of 
injured husband with more malice than 
dignity. (An interlude, a flash-back, shows 
him as a small boy at Duxbury, where 
his family went in the summer, with his 
flirtatious mother and two uncles, his 
father and some sinister secret usually 
out of sight in the background. The secret 
comes nearly out when his mother and his 
Uncle David are drowned in a storm and 
he finds the sunken boat with their trapped 
bodies. ) Next few days Cather spends in 
trying to keep drunk; he ends up in the 
room of a friend who is an amateur psy- 
choanalyst, keeps him up all night by his 
brilliantly unhappy monolog. When he 
comes to, next evening, Cather feels better 
about things: he meets his wife at a con- 
cert, lays the groundwork of a reconcilia- 
tion, and goes off to Duxbury by himself 
to think everything over. 

The Author, like his hero and unlike 


many of his death-possessed colleagues, 
has a personal reason for his bias towards 
grave thoughts. When he was 11 he saw 
his father kill his mother and then commit 
suicide. Harvardman (1911), Conrad 
Aiken was Class Poet, in a college genera- 
tion that included such notables as Thomas 
Stearns Eliot, the late Alan Seeger, Van 











CoNnRAD AIKEN 


His intelligence pains him. 


Wyck Brooks, Walter Lippmann, the late 
John Reed, Heywood Broun. Dedicated 
to literature, Aiken was never sidetracked 
into. writing for money (he has an in- 
dependent income). Native of Savannah, 
Ga. he was early transplanted to New 
England, continued to live in Cambridge 
(though he traveled widely) till three 
years ago, when he took his second wife 
and three children by his first marriage 
to England, because he thinks it a better 
literary climate. Sandy-haired, bespec- 
tacled, excessively shy and silent with 
strangers—and occasionally defensively 
ironic—Conrad Aiken looks like what he 
is: a literary man whose intelligence pains 
him. 

Other books: John Deth and Other 
Poems, Selected Poems (Pulitzer Prize, 
1929), Preludes for Memnon, The Coming 
Forth by Day of Osiris Jones, Costumes 
by Eros, Blue Voyage. 


~ 
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Buccaneer 


Str Henry Morcan—w. 
Roberts—Covici, Friede ($3). 

Buccaneers were originally harmless 
Caribbean creatures, so named from their 
hunter’s trade of smoking meat on a 
boucan (grid), but that was before Henry 
Morgan became their Admiral-in-Chief. 
By that time (1667) they had found other, 
more dangerous fish to fry; some of them 
were no better than pirates. In Morgan’s 
early career he was not much better him- 
self: he served a bloody apprenticeship 
against the Spaniards in Hispaniola and 
Granada, quitted himself so like a buc- 
caneer that he was elected Admiral. 


Adolphe 





51 


Jamaica’s Governor Modyford made it 
official by handing him a commission. 
Morgan was primarily a land fighter. 
His plan was to cripple Spain’s power in 
the Caribbean by raiding and destroying 
her chief ports. He sacked successively 
Puerto Principe, Porto Bello, Maracaibo, 
Gibraltar, Panama City. When he stormed 
the last defences of Porto Bello he forced 
captured monks and nuns to carry the 
scaling ladders; it tickled him to see the 
Spaniards forced to shoot down their 
sacred compatriots. At the fight at 
Matasnillos the Spaniards stampeded 
1,500 bulls against the buccaneers: Mor- 


gan’s men indulged in no matadorean 
antics, routed the bulls with a musket 
volley. Morgan’s only serious repulse, 


says Biographer Roberts, was after the 
taking of Panama, when one of the 
beauteous captives caught his weather eye. 
He laid siege to her virtue by attrition 
and guile, but did not carry her, buc- 
caneer-like, by storm. When she held out 
longer than his patience, he sent her back 
to her people. 

Spain’s Ambassador protested continu- 
ously to Charles II about Morgan’s pil- 
laging progress; finally he was recalled to 
England to stand trial (1672). His fore- 
gone acquittal brought him a knighthood 
and the _ Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Jamaica. During his three terms as 
Governor he turned on his old cronies, 
the buccaneers, with a fierce, forgetful 
hand. Once he wined and dined 17 of 
them, led them on to talk dangerously of 
what they had done, had them arrested 
as they left, hanged them all next day. 
Said he: “I abhor bloodshed, and I am 
greatly dissatisfied that in my short gov- 
ernment I have been so often compelled 
to punish criminals with death.” 


Father Chastised 


Lonc Lost FAtTHER—G. B. Stern— 
Knopf ($2). 
Carl Bellairs, manager but far from 


owner of the recherché Tipstaff Restaurant 
in London, was exceedingly good at his 
job. His personal charm (he was a gentle- 
man, and moved in fairly high society) 
was partly acccuntable; his knowledgeable 
nose for details did the rest. Twice a 
week, for instance, he had his waiters’ 
finger nails manicured; every night before 
dinner he held a hand inspection. Superb 
cook in his own right, he was always in- 
venting new dishes; his knowledge of 
wines was exact, exacting. His hobby was 
“romance.” On account of it he had long 
ago left a beautiful but too-domestic wife, 
a too-infantile infant. Just as everything 
was going nicely, just as his latest flirta- 
tion was beginning to grow serious, his 
grown-up daughter turned up to plague 
him. 

At ‘first he thought Lindsay a credit to 
him: she was not beautiful but she had 
charm, wit, sophistication, and she was on 
the verge of a big success in the musi- 
comedy world. They took to each other 
on sight, but Carl rapidly discovered his 
daughter was a little too clever for his 
comfort. It was bad enough when she 
trapped him into giving her unattractive 
young half-sister a horribly boring day- 
long birthday treat; but when she col- 
lected all his old flames for lunch and 
nearly ruined his new affair, it was almost 








mn 
to 





too much. Father and daughter both 
thought they saw through one another, 
but mutual affection made them over- 
suspicious. Though Lindsay finally lost 
him his good job and nearly drove him 
wild with anxiety about her morals, his 
fondness for her grew. When she sent her 
fiancé round to ask her father’s permission, 
and the young man explained to him that 
Lindsay was old-fashioned, Carl’s modern- 
parent’s cup was full. 








Koyukuk 

Arctic ViILLaAce—Robert 
Smith & Haas ($3). 

When young Plant Physiologist Robert 
Marshall decided to spend a summer in 
Alaska he looked at the map, found there 
were two large uncharted sections. He 
chose the Upper Koyukuk because it was 
farther north, inside the Arctic Circle. He 
liked it so much that a year later he went 
back there to spend over a year. Arctic 
Village, May choice of the Literary Guild, 
is the fascinatingly factual record of his 
visit. Like Robert Lynd’s famed Middle- 
town (statistical study of Muncie, Ind.), 
Arctic Village’s data cover every phase of 
human activity in the Koyukuk, neatly 
arranged under anthropological heads, 
backed up by tables of statistics, pointed 
by photographs that would do credit to 
Dr. Erich Salomon. 


Marshall— 


Civilization in miniature, the Koyukuk’s 
total population is 127 (whites, Eskimos 
& Indians). Wiseman, the principal town, 
where Author Marshall had a cabin and 
spent most of his time, has 48 houses. 
Marshall took plenty of stiff reading with 
him, expecting to have time on his hands, 
but feund Wiseman so sociable he seldom 
had time to read. Thirty-one days in 
Winter (Dec. 7-Jan. 6) Wiseman never 
sees the sun, but the winter Marshall 
spent there was unusually mild: the ther- 
mometer’s lowest was 50° below. Wise- 
man is a gold-mining town that has long 
passed its boom dividends. In 1916 its 
richest claims were exhausted, high War- 

_time wages “Outside” drew many of its 

most energetic citizens, Prohibition went 
into effect. In 1919 the last prostitute left 
town. Today, says Marshall, Wiseman 
is one-quarter its boom size, but it is 
neither depressed nor dreary. Most of its 
inhabitants came to make a_ fortune, 
stayed to enjoy life. Said one old sour- 
dough: “My God, the time runs away to 
nothing. Ain't it a corker the way time 
goes? You can’t accomplish anything 
before you're ready to be buried.” 

Marshall persuaded most Koyukukers 
to take the Stanford-Binet intelligence 
test. found them by & large the most 
intelligent people he had ever known. The 
“very superior” class was four times as 
large as among normal U. S. citizens. Pop- 
ular, Marshall went everywhere in the 
hospitable Koyukuk, talked to everybody 
except the few Eskimos who spoke no 
English, painstakingly tabulated his find- 
ings. He even listed the quarrels during 
his stay (43), their ten causes, from in- 
sults to insanity. In “the 1,477 minutes 
spent on matters not directly connected 
with the life and experience of the 
talkers,” he found the most popular topics 
were “abstract scientific discussions, eco- 

nomics and government, religion and phi- 


TIME 


losophy, sex from a factual standpoint”; 
least popular topics were exploration and 
sporting events. 

His conclusion: “When I picture the 
life in the North and here, I say—my 
stomach is better off here but my men- 
tality lives its best up there. . . . The in- 
habitants of the Koyukuk would rather eat 
beans with liberty, burn candles with 
independence, and mush dogs with adven- 
ture than to have the luxury and the 

















RoBert MARSHALL 


“My stomach is better off here but...” 


restrictions of the outside world. <A per- 
son misses many things by living in the 
isolation of the Koyukuk, but he gains a 
life filled with an amount of freedom. tol- 
erance, beauty, and contentment such as 
few human beings are ever fortunate 
enough to achieve.” 

The Author, though born in Man- 
hattan (1901), soon got outdoors. While 
still a boy he was known as the first person 
to climb all the high Adirondacks. Grad- 
uated from the New York State College 
of Forestry and the Harvard Forest 
School, he spent four years with the U. S 
Forest Service in Montana and Idaho. 
Two years at Johns Hopkins gave him his 
Ph. D. in plant physiology. At present Dr. 
Marshall is in Washington, D. C. with the 
Government’s Forest Service. 





Books of the Weck 

GRAND Canary—A. J. Cronin—Little, 
Brown ($2.50). Another novel by the 
doctor-author of onetime 
Hatter’s Castle. 

Tue Cottectrp Verse or Lewis Car- 
ROLL—Aacmillan ($2.50). Famed rhymes 
(“The Hunting of the Snark,” et al.) by 
one Victorian who has kept his flavor 

TuHeyY Broucnut THerr Women—Edna 
Ferber—Doubleday, Doran. ($2.50). Short 
stories by a popular U. S. authoress. 

Essays IN BrocrapHy—J. M. Keynes— 
Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). Vignettes. mostly 
from life, of politicians and economists, 


best-selling 


by England’s most popular economist. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

The Mask & the Face (by Luig 
Chiarelli; Theatre Guild, producer), Coun 
Paolo Grazia (Stanley Ridges) deep) 
pitied his cuckold friend Zanotti (Leo ¢ 
Carroll). In fact, he was a little disguste 
with Zanotti’s philosophic complacency jn 7 
regard to Signora Zanotti’s shameless phi- | 
landering. Zanotti held that a woman, be. § 
ing essentially frivolous, was not to ly 
blamed for her perverse breaches of th 
moral code. As for the Count, he'd kil 
his wife (Judith Anderson) if he caugh 
her in another man’s arms, that’s what} 
he'd do. Just before the close of Act I, in 
another man’s arms is exactly wher 
Count Paolo catches the Countess. 

Only a playwright with the charmingly 
oblique Latin approach to such matters 
would have caused the Count to do what 
he next does. Afraid to kill his wif 
afraid of public ridicule if he does not kil 
her, he packs her off to England, confesses 
to her murder, stands trial, is acquitted 
His triumphant homecoming is marred }) 
the exiled wife’s arrival. While an anon- 
ymous corpse just fished up out of Lak 
Como lies in one part of the Villa Grazia 
the Count and Countess mend their dif- 
ficulties in another. Signora Zanotti has 
meantime been jilted by her last lover 
so it looks as though things might pick up | 
for the Zanottis, too. 

William Somerset Maugham has mad 
a handy translation from the Italian. Ac- | 
Anderson, giving an amusing il} 
reminiscently Fontannesque performance | 
with her hair bushed on top of her head. | 
considerably brightens a bright comedy 
Actors Ridges and Carroll clearly earn the 
applause they receive. 
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Best Sellers (by Edouard Bourdet; Le 
Shubert, producer) was adapted from thi 
French by Dorothy Cheston Bennett and 
is concerned with the foibles of literary 
and publishing folk. 

Shrewd Mosca is arranging to have one 
of his authors win the coveted Zola prix 
when humble Fournier (small Ernesi 
Truex), his forgotten Wartime companion 
comes to call. Fournier is jostled and in- 
sulted by the secretaries, office boys, crit- 
ics, novelists who jam the great man’ 
office. He is allowed to cool his heels 
until the publisher learns that the pria 
committee has capriciously given Its 
award to Fournier’s privately publishe 
book because it was the only entry tor 
which there was no logrolling. When, ‘ 
year later, it becomes evident thal 
Fournier is unable to write about any- 
thing that has not actually happened 
him or his wife (pretty Peggy Wood 
Mosca adroitly arranges to have another 
of his authors fall in love with Mm 
Fournier. To Mosca’s and her husband: 
surprise, Mme Fournier actually falls i 
love with the author, etc., etc. 

Little Ernest Truex can always make‘ 
defeated part seem humorous due to tht} 
basic fact that he is about half as large} 
as the rest of the members of the cast) 
Nevertheless Best Sellers, seldom as fare} 
cal as its hard-working actors try to mak : 
vou believe, is fraught with polite tedium. 
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h matters 42,928 in 1931—and to 97,485 in 1932. This is the 
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These magnificent planes, operated by the world’s 
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t comedy. | a minute and a cruising speed of 165 miles an hour. 
y earn thi _ United leadership is based on painstaking plan- 
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NEW AND FASTER SCHEDULES with the world’s 
fastest multi-motor planes are now in effect on United Air 
Lines’ coast-to-coast route. For schedules, tickets or reserva- 
tions to 137 cities... call United Air Lines’ ticket offices, 
Hotel Porters, Travel Bureaus, Postal or Western Union. 
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